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THE WOMAN IN WHITE. “ Not very long, sir—not above four months 


We saw a great deal of each other in that time, 
: ‘ but we were never very friendly together.” 
PART THE SECOND. HARTRIGHT S BARRATIVE. Iler voice was steadier as she made that reply. 

Txus far, the information which I had re-| Painful as many of her recollections might 
ceived from Mrs. Clements—though it esta-| be, I observed that it was, unconsciously, a 
blished facts of which I had not previously been | retief to her mind to revert to the dimly-seen 
aware—was of a preliminary character only. It | troubles of the past, after dwelling so long on 
was clear that the series of deceptions which had | the vivid sorrows of the present. 
removed Anne Catherick to London and sepa-| ‘ Were you and Mrs. Catherick neighbours ?” 
rated her from Mrs. Clements, had been accom-|I inquired, leading her memory on, as en- 
plished solely by Count Fosco and the Countess ; | couragingly as I could. 
and the question whether any part of the conduct | “ Yes, sir—neighbours at Old Welmingham.” 
of husband or wife had been of a kind to place| “ Old Welmingham? Tuaere are two places 
either of them within reach of the law, might be | of that name, then, in Hampshire ?” 
well worthy of future consideration. But the| “ Well, sir, there used to be in those days— 
purpose I had now in view led me in another better than three-and-twenty years ago. ‘They 
direction than this. The immediate object of | built a new town about two miles off, convenient 
my visit to Mrs. Clements was to make some | to the river—and Old Welmingham, which was 
approach at least to the discovery of Sir Per-| never much more than a village, got in time to 
cival’s secret; and she had said nothing, as yet, be deserted. The new town is the place the 
which advanced me on my way to that important | call Welmingham, now—but the old aaah 
eud. 1 felt the necessity of trying to awaken church is the parish church still. It stands by 
her recollections of other times, persons, and itself, with the houses pulled down, or gone to 
events, than those on which her memory had ruin, all round it. I’ve lived to see sad changes. 
hitherto been employed; and, when I next It was a pleasant, pretty place in my time.” 
spoke, | spoke with that object indirectly in| “Did you live there before your marriage, 
view. | Mrs. Clements ?” 

“T wish I could be of any help to you in this| No, sir—I’m a Norfolk woman. It wasn’t 
sad calamity,” T said. ‘ All I can do is to feel the place my husband belonged to, either. He 
heartily for your distress. If Anne had been | was from Grimsby, as I told you; and he served 
your own child, Mrs. Clements, you could have | his apprenticeship there. But having friends 
shown her no truer kindness—you could have | down south, and hearing of an opening, he got 
made no readier sacrifices for her sake.” ‘into business at Southampton. It was in a 

“There’s no great merit in that, sir,” said | small way, but he made enough for a plain man 
Mrs. Clements, simply. “The poor thing was | to retire on, and settled at Old Welmingham. I 


as good as my own child to me. I nursed her | went there with him, when he married me. We 
from a baby, sir ; bringing her up by hand—and | were neither of us young; but we lived very 
a hard job it was to rear her. It wouldn’t go to happy together—happier than our neighbour, 
my heart so to lose her, if I hadn’t made her} Mr. Catherick, lived along with his wife, when 
first short-clothes, and taught her to walk. I they came to Old Welmingham, a year or two 
always said she was sent to console me for never | afterwards.” 
having chick or child of my own And now| Was your husband acquainted with them 
she’s lost, the old times keep coming back to | before that?” 
my mind; and, even at my age, I can’t help| “With Catherick, sir—not with his wife. 
erying about her—I can’t indeed, sir!” She was a stranger to both of us. Some gen- 
I waited a little to give Mrs. Clements time | tlemen had made interest for Catherick; and 
to compose herself. Was the light that I had|he got the situation of clerk at Welmingham 
been looking for so long, now glimmering on | church, which was the reason of his coming to 
me—far off, as yet-—in the good woman’s recol-| settle in our neighbourhood. He brought his 
lections of Anne’s carly life ? newly-married wife along with him; and we 
“Did you know Mrs. Catherick before Anne ~~ in course of time, she had been lady’s maid 
Was born ?” I asked. in a great family that lived at Varneck Hall, near 
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Southampton. Catherick had found it a hard 
matter to get her to marry him—in consequence 
of her holding herself uncommonly high. He 
had asked and asked, and given the thing up at 
last, seeing she was so contrary about it. When 
he dad given it up, she turned contrary, just the 
other way, and came to him of her own accord, 
without rhyme or reason seemingly. My’ poor 
husband always said that was the time to have 
given her a lesson. But Catherick was too fond 
of her to do anything of the sort; he never 
checked her, either before they were married or 
after. He was a quick man in his feelings, 
letting them carry him a deal too far, now in one 
way, and now in another; and he would have 
spoilt a better wife than Mrs. Catherick, if a 
better had married him. Idou’t like to speak 
ill of any one, sir—but she was a heartless 
woman, with a terrible will of her own; fond 
of foolish admiration and fine clothes, and not 
caring to show so much as decent outward re- 
spect to Catherick, kindly as he always treated 
her. My husband said he thought things would 
turn out badly, when they first came to live near 
us; and his words proved true. Before they 
had been quite four months in our neighbour- 
hood, there was a dreadful scandal and a mise- 
rable break-up in their household. Both of them 
were in fault—I am afraid both of them were 
equally in fault.” 

“ You mean both husband and wife ?” 

“Oh, no, sir! I don’t mean Catherick—he 
was only to be pitied. I meant his wife, and 
the. person——” 

“ And the person who caused the scandal ?” 

“Yes, sir. A gentleman born and brought 
up, who ought to have set a better example. 
You know him, sir—and my poor, dear Anne 
knew him, only too well.” 

“Sir Percival Glyde ?” 

“Yes. Sir Percival Glyde.” 

My heart beat fast—I thought I had my hand 
on the clue. How little I knew, then, of the 
windings of the labyrinth which were still to 
mislead me! 

‘Did Sir Percival live in your neighbourhood 
at that time ?” I asked. 

“No, sir. He came among us as a stranger. 
His father had died, not long before, in foreign 
parts. I remember he was in mourning. He 
put up at the little inn on the river (they have 
pulled it down since that time), where gentlemen 
used to go to fish. He wasn’t much noticed 
when he first came—it was a common thing 
enough for gentlemen to travel, from all parts 
of England, to fish in our river.” 

“Did he make his appearance in the village 
before Anne was born ?” 

“Yes, sir. Anne was born in the June month 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-seven—and T 
think he came at the end of April, or the be- 
ginning of May.” 

“ Came as a stranger toall of you? A stranger 
to Mrs. Catherick, as well as to the rest of the 
neighbours ?” 


“So we thought at first, sir. But when the 


scandal broke out, nobody believed they were | may be, there they were. 





strangers. I remember how it happened, as well 
as if it was yesterday. Catherick came into our 
garden one night, and woke us with throwing 
up a handful of gravel from the walk, at our 
window. I heard him beg my husband, for the 
Lord’s sake, to come down and speak to him, 
They were a long time together talking in the 
porch. When my husband came back up-stairs, 
he was all of atremble. He sat down on the 
side of the bed, and he says to me, ‘ Lizzie! [ 
always told you that woman was a bad one ; I 
always said she would end ill—and I’m afraid, 
in my own mind, that the end has come already, 
Catherick has found a lot of lace handkerchiefs, 
and two fine rings, and a new gold watch and 
chain, hid away in his wife’s drawer—things 
that nobody but a born lady ought ever to have 
—and his wife won’t say how she came by them.’ 
‘Does he think she stole them ? says I.‘ No,’ 
says he, ‘stealing would be bad enough. But 
it’s worse than that—she’s had no chance of 
stealing such things as those, and she’s not a 
woman to take them, if she had. They’re gifts, 
Lizzie—there’s her own initials engraved inside 
the watch—and Catherick has seen her, talking 
privately, and carrying on as no married wo- 
man should, with that gentleman in mourn- 
ing—Sir Percival Glyde. Don’t you say any- 
thing about it—I’ve quieted Catherick for to- 
night. ve told him to keep his tongue to him- 
self, and his eyes and his ears open, and to wait 
a day or two, till he can be quite certain.’ ‘I 
believe you are both of you wrong,’ says I. 
‘It’s not in nature, comfortable and respectable 
as she is here, that Mrs. Catherick should take 
up with a chance stranger like Sir Percival 
Glyde.” ‘Ay, but is he a stranger to her? says 
my husband. ‘ You forget how Catherick’s wife 
came to marry him. She went to him of her 
own accord, after saying No, over and over 
again, when he asked her. There have been 
wicked women, before her time, Lizzie, who 
have used honest men who loved them as a 
means of saving their characters—and I’m 
sorely afraid this Mrs. Catherick is as wicked as 
the worst of them. We shall see,’ says my 
husband, ‘we shall soon see.” And only two 
days afterwards, we did see.” 

Mrs..Clements waited for a moment, before 
she went on. Even in that moment, I began to 
doubt whether the clue that I thought I lad 
found was really leading me to the central mys- 
tery of the labyrinth, after all. Was this 
common, too common, story of a man’s year | 
and a woman’s frailty the key to a secret, whic 
had been the life-long terror of Sir Percival 
Glyde? 

Well, sir, Catherick took my husband’s ad- 
vice, and waited,” Mrs. Clements continued. 
“ And, as I told you, he hadn’t long to wait. On 
the second day, be found his wife and Sir Per- 
cival whispering together, quite familiar, close 
under the vestry of thechureh. I suppose they 
thought the neighbourhood of the vestry was 
the last place in the world where anybody would 
think of looking after them—but, however that 
Sir Percival, being 
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seemingly surprised and confounded, defended 
himself in such a guilty way, that poor Cathe- 
rick (whose quick temper I have told you of 
already) fell into a kind of frenzy at his own 
disgrace, and struck Sir Percival. He was no 
match (and I am sorry to say it) for the man 
who had wronged him—and he was beaten in 
the cruelest manner, before the neighbours, who 
had come to the place on hearing the disturb- 
ance, could run in to part them. All this hap- 
pened towards evening; and, before nightfall, 
when my husband went. to Catherick’s house, he 
was gone, nobody knew where. No living soul 
in the village ever saw him again. He knew too 
well, by that time, what his wife’s vile reason 
had been for marrying him; and he felt his 
misery and disgrace—especially after what had 
hanpened to him with Sir Percival—too keenly. 
The clergyman of the parish put an adver- 
tisement .in the paper, begging him to come 
back, and saying that he should not lose his 
situation or his friends. But Catherick had too 
much pride and spivit, as some people said—too 
much feeling, as I think, sir—to face his neigh- 
bours again, and try to live down the memory 
of his disgrace. My husband heard from him, 
when he had left England; and heard a second 
time, when he was settled, and doing well, in 
America. He is alive there now, as far as I 
know; but none of us in the old country—his 
wicked wife least of all—are ever likely to set 
eyes on him again.” 

“What became of Sir Percival ?” I inquired. 


“Did he stay in the neighbourhood ?” 

“Not he,sir. The place was too hot to hold him. 
He was heard at high words with Mrs. Catherick, 
the same night when the scandal broke out—and 
the next morning he took himself off.” 


“And Mrs. Catherick? Surely she never 
remained in the village, among the people who 
knew of her disgrace *” 

“She did, sir. She was hard enough and 
heartless enough to set the opinions of all her 
neighbours at flat defiance. She declared to 
everybody, from the clergyman downwards, that 
she was the victim of a dreadful mistake, and 
that all the seandal-mongers in the place should 
not drive her out of it as if she was a guilty 
woman. All through my time, she lived at Old 
Welmingham; and, after my time, when the 
new town was building, and the respectable 
neighbours began moving to it, she moved too, 
as if she was determined to live among them 
and seandalise them to the very last. There 
she is now, and there she will stop, in defiance 
of the best of them, to her dying day.” 

“But how has she lived, through all these 
years? asked. “ Was her husband able and 
willing to help her ?” 

“Both able and willing, sir,” said Mrs. Cle- 
ments. “Inthe second letter he wrote to my 
good man, he said she had borne his name, and 
lived in his home, and, wicked as she was, she 
must not starve like a beggar in the street. He 
could afford to make her some small allowance, 
aud she might draw for it quarterly, at a place 
42 London,” 





“ Did she aceept the allowance ?” 

“Not a farthing of it, sir. She said she 
would never be beholden to Catherick for bit or 
drop, if she lived to be a hundred. And she 
has kept her word ever since. When my poor 
dear husband died, and left all to me, Catherick’s 
letter was put in my possession with the other 
things—and I told her to let me know if she 
was ever in want. ‘I'll let all England know 
I’m in want,’ she said, ‘before I tell Catherick, 
or any friend of Catherick’s. Take that for 
your answer—and give it to Aim for an answer, 
if he ever writes again.’ ” 

“Do you suppose that she had money of her 
own ?” 

“ Very little, if any, sir. It was said, and 
said truly, I am afraid, that her means of living 
came privately from Sir Percival Glyde.” 


After that last reply, I waited a little, to re- 
cousider what I had heard. If 1 unreservedly 
accepted the story so far, it was now plain that 
no approach, direct or indirect, to the Secret 
had yet been revealed to me, and that the pur- 
suit of my object had ended again in leaving me 
face to face with the most palpable and the most 
disheartening failure. 

But there was one point in the narrative which 
made me Gcoubt the propriety of accepting it un- 
reservedly, and which suggested the idea of 
something hidden below the surface. 

I could not account to myself for the circum. 
stance of the clerk’s guilty wife voluntarily living 
out all her after-existence on the scene of her dis- 
grace. The woman’s own reported statement that 
she had taken this strange course as a practical 
assertion of her innocence, did not satisfy me. It 
seemed, to my mind, more natural and more 
probable to assume that she was not so com- 
pletely a free agent in this matter as she had 
herself asserted. In that case, who was tlie 
likeliest person to possess the power of compel- 
ling her to remain at Welmingham? The per- 
son unquestionably from whom she derived the 
means of Jiving. She had refused assistance from 
her husband, she had no adequate resources of 
her own, she was a friendless, disgraced woman : 
from what source should she derive help but 
from the source at which report pointed—Sir 
Percival Glyde ? 

Reasoning on these assumptions, and always 
bearing in mind the one certain fact to guide 
me, that Mrs. Catherick was in possession of the 
Secret, I easily understood that it was Sir Per- 
cival’s interest to keep her at Welmingham, be- 
cause her character in that place was certain to 
isolate her from all communication with female 
neighbours, and to allow her no opportunities of 
talking incautiously, in moments of free inter- 
course with inquisitive bosom friends. But 
what was the mystery to be concealed? Not 
Sir Percival’s infamous connexion with Mrs, 
Catherick’s disgrace—for the. neighbours were 
the very people who knew of it. Not the sus- 
picion that he was Anne’s father—for Welming- 
ham was the place in which that suspicion must 
inevitably exist. If I accepted the guilty ap- 
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pearances described to me, as unreservedly as 
others had accepted them; if I drew from them 
the same superficial conclusion which Mr. Cathe- 
rick and all his neighbours had drawn—where 
was the suggestion, in all that I had heard, of a 
dangerous secret between Sir Percival and Mrs. 
Catherick, which had been kept hidden from 
that time to this ? 

And yet, in those stolen meetings, in those 
familiar whisperings between the clerk’s wife 
and “the gentleman in mourning,” the clue to 
discovery existed beyond a doubt. 

Was it possible that appearances, in this case, 
had pointed one way, while the truth lay, all the 
while, unsuspected, in another direction ? Could 
Mrs. Catherick’s assertion that she was the vic- 
tim of a dreadful mistake, by any possibility be 
true? Or, assuming it to be false, could the 
conclusion which associated Sir Percival with 
her guilt have been founded in some incon- 
ceivable error? Had Sir Percival, by any 
chance, courted the suspicion that was wrong, 
for the sake of diverting from himself some other 
suspicion that might be right? Here, if I could 
find it —here was the approach to the Secret, 
hidden deep under the surface of the apparently 
unpromising story which T had just heard. 


My next questions were now directed to the 
one object of ascertaining whether Mr. Cathe- 
rick had, or had not, arrived truly at the convic- 
tion of his wife’s misconduct. The answers I re- 
ceived from Mrs Clements, left me in no doubt 
whatever on that point. Mrs. Catherick had, on 
the clearest evidence, compromised her reputa- 
tion, while a single woman, with some person 
unknown; and had married to save her charac- 
ter. It had been positively ascertained, by cal- 
culations of time and place into which I need 
not enter particularly, that the daughter who 
— her husband’s name was not her husband’s 
child. 

The next object of inquiry, whether it was 
equally certain that Sir Percival must have been 
the father of Anne, was beset by far greater 
difficulties. I was in no position to try the pro- 
babilities on one side or on the other, in this 
instance, by any better test than the test of per- 
sonal resemblance. 

TI suppose you often saw Sir Percival, when 
he was in your village ?” I said. 

“Yes, sir—very often,” replied Mrs. Cle- 
ments. 
man Did you ever observe that Anne was like 
tim P” 

“She was not at all like him, sir.” 

“ Was she like her mother, then ?” 

* Not like her mother, either, sir. 
therick was dark, and full in the face.” 

Not like her mother, and not like her (sup- 
posed) father. I knew that the test by personal 
resemblance was not to be implicitly trv sted— 
but, on the other hand, it was not to be alto- 
gether rejected on that account. Was it possible 
to strengthen the evidence, by discovering any 

conlusive facts in relation to the lives of Mrs. 
Catherick and Sir Percival, before they either of 


Mrs. Ca- 





them appeared at Old Welmingham? When I 
asked my next questions, I put them with this 
view. 

“When Sir Percival first appeared in your 
neighbourhood,” T said, “did you hear where !:e 
had come from last ?” 

“No, sir. Some said from Blackwater Park, 
and some said from Scotland—but nobody 
knew.” 

“Was Mrs. Catherick living in service at 
Varneck Hall, immediately before her mar- 
riage ?” - 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And had she been Jong in her place ?” 

“Three or four years, sir; I am not quite 
certain which.” 

“Did you ever hear the name of the gentle. 
man to whom Varneck Hall belonged at that 
time ?” 

“Yes, sir. His name was Major Donthorne.” 

“ Did Mr. Catherick, or dd any one else you 
knew, ever hear that Sir Percival was a friend 
of Major Donthorne’s, or ever see Sir Percival 
in the neighbourhood of Varneck Hall ?” 

* Catherick never did, sir, that I can remem- 
ber—nor any one else, either, that I know of.” 

T noted down Major Donthorne’s name and 
address, on the chance that he might still be 
alive, and that it might be useful, at some future 
time, to apply to him. Meanwhile, the impres- 
sion on my mind was now decidedly adverse to 
the epinion that Sir Percival was Anne’s father, 
and decidedly favourable to the conclusion that 
the secret of his stolen interviews with Mrs. 
Catherick was entirely unconnected with the 
disgrace which the woman had inflicted on ier 
husband’s good name. I could think of no fur- 
ther inquiries which I might make to sirengthen 
this impression—I could only encourage Mrs. 
Clements to speak next of Anne’s early days, 
and watch for any chance-suggestion which 
might in this way offer itself to me. 

*T have not heard yet,” I said, “how the 
poor child, born in all this sin and misery, came 
to be trusted, Mrs. Clements, 10 your care.” 

* There was nobody else, sir, to take the little 
helpless creature in hand,” replied Mrs. Cle- 
ments. “The wicked mother seemed to hate it 
—as if the poor baby was in fault !—from the 
day it was born. My heart was heavy for the 
child; and I made the offer to bring it up as 
tenderly as if it was my own.” 

“Did Anne remain entirely under your care, 
from that time ?” 

“Not quite entirely, sir. Mrs. Catherick had 
her whims and fancies about it, at times; and 
used now and then to lay claim to the child, as 
if she wanted to spite me for bringing it up. 
But these fits of hers never lasted for long. 
Poor little Anne was always returned to me, 
and was always glad to get back—though she 
led but a gloomy life in my house, having no 
playmates, like other children, to brighten her 
up. Our longest separation was when her 
mother took her to Limmeridge. Just at that 
time, I lost my husband; and I felt it was as 
well, iu that miserable affliction, that Anne should 
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not be in the house. She was between ten and 
eleven year old, then; slow at her lessons, poor 
soul, and not. so cheerful as other children—but 
as pretty a little girl to look at as you would 
wish to see. I waited at home till her mother 
brought her back; and then I made the offer to 
take her with me to London—the truth being, 
sir, that I could not find it in my heart to stop 
at Old Welmingham, after my husband’s death, 
the place was so changed and so dismal to me.” 

“And did Mrs. Catherick consent to your pro- 
osal ?” 

“No, sir. She came back from the north, 
harder and bitterer than ever. Folks did say 
that she had been obliged to ask Sir Percival’s 
leave to go, to begin with; and that she only 
went to nurse her dying sister at Limmeridge 
because the poor woman was reported to have 
saved money—the truth being that she hardly 
left enough to bury her. These things may 
have soured Mrs. Catherick, likely enoug 
—but, however that may be, she wouldn’t hear 
of my taking the child away. She seemed to 
like Teteouing us both by parting us. All I 
could do was to give Anne my direction, and to 
tell her, privately, if she was ever in trouble, to 
come tome. But years passed before she was 
free to come. I never saw her again, poor 
soul, till the night she escaped from the mad- 
house.” 

“ You know, Mrs. Clements, why Sir Percival 
Glyde shut her up ?” ; 

“T only know what Anne herself told me, sir. 
The poor thing used to ramble and wander about 
it, sadly. Sbe said her mother had got some 
secret of Sir Percival’s to keep, and had let it 
out to her, long after I left Hampshire—and 
when Sir Percival found she knew it, he shut 
her up. But she never could say what it was, 
when Lasked her. All she could tell me was 
that her mother might be the ruin and destrue- 
tion of Sir Percival, if she chose. Mrs. Cathe- 
rick may have let out just as much as that, and 
nomore. I’m next to certain 1 should have 
heard the whole truth from Anne, if she had 
really known it, as she pretended to do—and as 
she very likely fancied she did, poor soul.” 

This idea had more than once occurred to my 
own mind. I had already told Marian that I 
doubted whether Laura was really on the point 
of making any important discovery when she 
and Anne Catherick were disturbed by Count 
Foseo at the boat-house. It was perfectly in 
character with Aune’s mental affliction that she 
should assume an absolute knowledge of the 
Secret on no better grounds than vague sus- 
picion, derived from hiuts which her mother had 
Incautiously let drop in her presence. Sir Per- 
cival’s guilty distrust would, in that case, infal- 
libly inspire him with the false idea that, Anne 
knew all from her mother, just as it had after- 
wards fixed in his mind the equally false sus- 
Picion that his wife knew all from Anne. 

The time was passing ; the morning was wear- 
Ing away. It was doubtful, if I stayed longer, 
Whether I should hear anything more from Mrs. 
Clements that would be at all useful to my pur- 





pose. I had already discovered those local and 
family particulars, in relation to Mrs. Catherick, 
of which L had been in search; and I had ar- 
rived at certain conclusions, entirely new to 
me, which might immensely assist in directing 
the course of my future proceedings. 1 rose to 
take my leave, and to thank Mrs. Clements for 
the friendly readiness she had shown in affording 
me information. 

“Tam afraid you must have thought me very 
inquisitive,” I said. “1 have troubled you with 
more questions than many people would have 
cared to answer.” 

“You are heartily welcome, sir, to anything 
I can tell you,” answered Mrs. Clements. 
She stopped, and looked at me wistfully. 
“ But I do wish,” said the poor woman, “ you 
could have told me a little more about Anne, 
sir. I thought I saw something in your face, 
when you came in, which looked as if you 
could. You can’t think how hard it is not even 
to know whether she is living or dead. I could 
bear it better, if I was only certain. You said 
you never expected we should see her alive 
again. Do you know, sir—do you know for 
truth—that it has pleased God to take her?” 

I was not proof against this appeal: it would 
have been unspeakably mean and cruel of me if 
I had resisted it. 

“T am afraid there is no doubt of the truth,” 
I answered, gently; “I have the certainty, in 
my own mind, that her troubles in this world 
are over.” 

The poor woman dropped into her chair, and 
hid her face from me. “Oh, sir,” she said, 
“how do you know it? Who can have told 
you?” 

“No one has told me, Mrs. Clements. But I 
have reasons for feeling sure of it—reasons which 
I promise you shall know, as soon as I can 
safely explain them. I am certain she was not 
neglected in her last moments; I am certain the 
heart-complaint, from which she suffered so 
sadly, was the true cause of her death. You 
shall feel as sure of this as I do, soon—you shall 
know, before long, that she is buried in a quiet 
country churchyard; in a pretty, peaceful sens, 
which you might have chosen for her your- 
self.” 

“Dead!” said Mrs. Clements; “ dead so 
young—and I am left to hear it! I made her 
first short frocks. I taught her to walk. The 
first time she ever said, Mother, she said it to 
me—and, now, I am left, and Anne is taken! 
Did you say, sir,” said the poor woman, removing 
the handkerchief from her face, and looking up 
at me for the first time—‘ did you say that she 
had been nicely buried? Was it the sort of 
funeral she might have had, if she had really 
been my own child ?” 

I assured her that it was. She seemed to take 
an inexplicable pride in my answer—to find a 
comfort in it, which no other and higher con- 
siderations could afford. “ It would have broken 
my heart,” she said, simply, “if Anne had not 
heen nicely buried—but, how do you know it, 
sir? who told you?” I once more entreated 
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her to wait until I could speak to her move w:- 
reservedly, “You we sue to see me agun, 
I said; ‘“ for I have a favour to ask, when you! 
are a little more composed—perhaps in a day 
or two.” 

“ }on’t keep it waiting, sir, on my account,” 
said Mrs. Clements. ‘“ Never mind my crying, 
if I can be of use. If you have anything ou 
your mind to say to me, sir—please to say it 
now.” 

“ T only wished to ask you one last question,” 
Isaid. “I only wanted to know Mrs. Cathe- 
rick’s address at Welmingham.” 

My request so startled Mrs. Clements, that, 
for the moment, even the tidings of Anne’s 
death seemed to be driven from her mind, Her 
tears suddenly ceased to flow, and she sat look- 
ing at me in blank amazement. 

* For the Lord’s sake, sir!” she said, “ what 
do you want with Mrs. Catherick ?” 

“1 want this, Mrs. Clements,” I replied: “I 
want to know the secret of those private meet- 
ings of hers with Sir Percival Glyde. There is 
something more, in what you have told meof that 
woman’s past conduct and of that man’s past 
relations with her, than you, or any of your 
neighbours, ever suspected. There is a Secret 


we none of us know of between those two—and 
I am going to Mrs. Catherick, with the resolu- 
tion to find it out.” 

“Think twice about it, sir!” said Mrs. Cle- 
ments, rising, in her earnestness, and laying her 


“She’s an awful woman— 


hand on my arm. 
Think twice 


you don’t know her, as I do. 
about it.” 

“I am sure your warning is kindly meant, 
Mrs. Clements. But I am determined to see 
the woman, whatever comes of it.” 

‘ Mrs. Clements looked me anxiously in the 
ace. 

“T see your mind is made up, sir,” she said. 
“T will give you the address.” 

I wrote it down in my pocket-book; and 
then took the good woman by the hand, to say 
farewell. 

“You shall hear from me, soon,” I said; 
“you shall know all that I have promised to tell 

ou.” 

Mrs. Clements sighed and shook her head 
doubtfully. 

“ An old woman’s advice is sometimes worth 
taking, sir,” she said. “Think twice before 
you go to Welmingham.” 





PORT WINE. 

HaprenineG to be in Oporto during the last 
vintage season, I must needs visit the wine 
country, and set off, on a fine night in Septem- 
ber, with a friend who was returning to his vitie- 
yard. ‘Travelling, because of the fierce sun, 
chiefly by night, through the large towns of 
Penatiel, Amarante, and Regoa, we reached my 
friend’s “quinta” in three days. ‘The roads, 
bad everywhere, were in some places so very 


horses. Now and then we passed small wooden 


” coosses, surrounded with stones, and, at each of 


‘hese our guide enlivened us by halting, to 
mutter a paternoster, and add one stone more to 
the little heap. Such a cross marks the spot 
upon which aman has been found murdered, 
When a man is found dead on the road, he 
seldom has money about him to pay for the re. 
gular masses, therefore, a cross being set up to 
mark the spot, every passer-by repeats, out of 
charity, a prayer for the repose of the soul of 
the poor unknown, and the stones in the heap 
represent the number of the prayers. Grievous, 
indeed, was the number of the crosses. Assassi- 
nations are a usage of the wine country, and no 
effort is made by the authorities for the detection 
of assassins. 

Port wine is from the province of Traz os 
Montes (behind the mountains), on the north 
bank of the river Douro. ‘The scenery of this 
wine country is far from poe, The land. 
scape simply consists of a series of high hills, 
covered with vines from base to summit, every- 
where treeless, except for some elder clumps and 
a few olives here and there; but olive-trees are 
of sad countenance, substantial friends of man, 
who do not offer him eye-service. 

The ground on the hills is a loose granite, with 
a very thin covering of soil, and it is cut into 
gigantic flights of steps, on which the vines are 

lanted. These grow in bushes three or four 
eet high, about a yard apart. 

The first care of the wine farmer, when his 
harvest-time approaches, is to engage men and 
women enough for the vintage work. The 
labourers engaged are almost savages, wild in 
their tempers, dirty in their persons, and each 
male of them, man or boy, goes armed, after the 
custom of the province, with an ugly gun slung 
to his back. The day’s food of these poor 
people is a little matter. They will think them- 
selves very well off if they can get a couple of 
dried sardines for dinner, as a relish to their bit 
of Indian corn bread. The duty of the women 
in the vineyard is to cut the bunches into large 
baskets, which the men carry upontheir shoulders 
to the press. There is a great deal of singing 
on the ground, and all seem to work very con- 
tentedly, in spite of the great heat. When 
darkness ends the labour of the day, the la 
bourers all meet outside the farm-house, a guitar 
is produced, and dancing is kept up for some 
hours. 

When all the grapes are in the wine-press, the 
first thing to be done is to drag them well over 
with wood:n rakes, to separate some of the 
stalks. Then all the men tuck up their trousers 
and jump in. At my friend’s farm, a tub of 
water was ostentatiously set by the side of the 
press. I suspect, however, that this was a 
concession to the prejudice of visitors, for 
it did not go to the extent of actual ablu- 
tion. Nobody used the tub of water, all seem- 
ing to have a supreme contempt for cleanliness. 
The scene inside the press is very animated. 
Twenty or thirty brown-faced and black-bearded 





rugged that we had to dismount and lead the 


tatterdemalions, up to their knees in the purple 
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juice, smoke, sing, quarrel, dance, and scream, 

alf mad with excitement, for to them this is 
the crowning event of the year. Every now and 
then a ery is raised for brandy, which the farmer 
furnishes. It is the pure white spirit as it has 
run from the still, and very strong. As it begins 
to take effect, the singing becomes louder, and 
the dancing, which within the press is the de- 
sired work, fast and furious. A general fight 
often ensues, in which the long guns sometimes 
lay their part. When all the juice is trodden 
hen the grapes, a plug is drawn. The must 
runs through into a smaller tank, whence it is 
carried in buckets to the tuns, containing four 
or five pipes each, there to ferment. 

The wine-press is then half filled with water, 
the husks are again trodden, and finally squeezed 
under a press of wood. ‘The liquor thus ob- 
tained ferments into what is termed agua pé, 
a liquor that will be drunk by the labourers 
when they come, a month later, to prune the 
vines. 

When the fermentation of the wine in the 
tuns is complete, the result would not suit 
English palates ; being thin, and tart, and rough. 
It has, therefore, to be sweetened and fortified. 
For sweetening, geropiga is used. ‘This is 
made by adding brandy to a part of the fresh 
must, which is thus prevented from fermenting, 
and retains, therefore, the sugar of the grape. 
Brandy is used to strengthen the wine. Often 
there is deficiency of colour, and this defect is 
cured with dried elderberries, tied in a sack, put 
intoa tub about half full of wine. Into the 
tuba man gets, and, by treading on the sack, soon 
draws the colour from the “berries, and the 
darkened liquor is added to the wine. This prac- 
tice is common all over the wine country, and 
favourable spots are chosen for plantations of 
elder-bushes, solely to supply the demand for 
berries. 

Port wine having been thus made, is racked 
out of the tuns into pipes, carried down by ox- 
carts to the river Douro, fastened to a barge, 
and floated to Oporto. ‘There, it is stored away 
till the time comes for shipping it to England ; 
whither by far the greater part of the wine is 
exported. Only the superior class of wine is 
allowed to be sent abroad. Examiners appointed 
by the Board of Trade go round to taste and put 
their mark on those pipes which they approve. 
Without their mark no cask can pass the custom- 
house. 

Of late years the yield of wine has been 
greatly diminished by the vine disease, which 
first attacks the immature grapes in the form of 
a white powder, easily rubbed off. As the 
disease proceeds, the powder changes to a fur, 
the grape turns black, and at last bursts, throwing 
out the seeds. ‘The grape cluster then withers 
completely away ; while the whole plant gives 
oat a musty smell, very like that of toad-stools. 
The best-known remedy is sulphur, sprinkled 
over the Sunches with a pair of ow, and for 


this patpene very large quantities of sulphur 


ave been imported into Portugal. The failure 
of the wine crop is the most disastrous event 





that can happen to that country, for the wine 
farmers depend for life upon their grapes, the 
soil being too poor to produce any other crop. 





* 
HOW THE WORLD SMOKES. 

Wuat has been the influence of the use of 
tobacco upon individual and social man? Has 
it been, on the whole, a bane or a blessing? Has 
it diminished suffering, has it increased enjoy- 
ment? Has the want which its introduction 
has created, been a benefit to the world at 
large? How many acres of land are devoted 
to the cultivation of the plant? How much 
capital is employed, how many labourers, how 
many dealers in the leaf, how many manu- 
facturers? For the chewers of the quid, the 
smokers of the cigar and the pipe, the takers of 
snuff, how many ships and sailors are busied in 
the sea transport ; how many merchants, traders, 
and shopkeepers, does the traffic interest ; how 
much revenue does it give to national treasu- 
ries? Thousands, tens of thousands, millions, 
are the only figures by which any approximate 
idea can be conveyed. 

Popes, czars, emperors and kings have thun- 
dered anathemas against this unfortunate weed, 
but all the denunciations have ended in snoke— 
have helped not to suppress, but to extend 
and augment the fumes of the weed, and all 
princely power and policy has ended in capi- 
tulation, and by turning tobacco into one of 
the most prolific and profitable sources of re- 
venue. Its yearly consumption in the United 
Kingdom exceeds thirty-three millions of 
pounds avoirdupois, and gives to the imperial 
revenue more than five millions and a quar- 
ter in pounds sterling. Considerably more, 
therefore, than a pound per head is annually 
used by the European subjects of Her Majesty, 
and, remembering that there are many, and these 
more populous, countries, in which the employ- 
ment of tobacco is more common than in Eng- 
land, it may be calculated that we do not con- 
sume more than one twentieth part of the pro- 
duce of the world. And if the inhabitants of 
the globe be estimated at twelve hundred mil- 
lions, and the average consumption be taken at 
only half that of Great Britain, the daily use of 
tobacco would be represented by nearly two mil- 
lions of pounds—the average yearly cousumption 
at about seven hundred millions of pounds. 

These are staggering statistics, but they will 
stand the test of investigation. As an old 
traveller who has seen how the world smokes, 
let me dismiss these terrible figures and recal 
some ways and means of smoking. 

Everybody smokes in China. Of opium-smok- 
ing I mean here to say little; nor is much to be 
said, except this, that a sense of shame, or 
a desire of solitude and seclusion, generally 
attends the smoker of opium. It is an un- 
social habit practised in hidden places, and 
seldom intruding itself before the face of so- 
ciety. But the pipe and the tobacco-purse, like 
the fan, are the Chinaman and the Chinawoman’s 
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habitual companions, and the ladies of China 
seldom abandon their pipes except to the keep- 
ing of their immediate attendants. The pipes 
are long, light, delicate tubes, whose bowls are 
searcely larger than sparrows’ eggs, into which 
they press a bright yellow, but weak tobacco, 
cut into very small shreds ‘The pipe nearly 
reaches from the lips to the ground ; it is some- 
times slightly ornamented, but never in the same 
degree as the chibouk of the Levant. China- 
women are found smoking in their houses, sitting 
at their doors, and walking through the streets ; 
but in the south, though the small-footed women 
sometimes sally out with their pipes, I do not 
remember seeing them smoke in public. 
Tobacco and pipe-shops are found in all the 
streets of China, and the opium pipe is as freely 
exhibited as any other. The bowl of the opium 
pipe is in the centre, not at the end. The 
quantity of opium employed is scarcely larger 
than the head of a pin, and is exhausted im three 
whiffs by a strong inhalation, after which the 
smoker generally reclines to enjoy the dreamy 
influence of the pleasure-waking narcotic. Those 
addicted to the use of Ya-pien (opium) seldom 
use the Yen (tobacco). There is a considerable 
variety of quality and price in tobacco. Among 
the few courtesies which the Commissioner Yeh 
was willing to receive from Western barbarians 
during his imprisonment, one was a supply of 
tobacco of the particular character he had been 
accustomed to use. When he had exhausted his 
own stock, his pride would not at first allow him 
to ask a favour at the hands of his captors, but 
he suffered so much from the absence of his 
usual luxury, that he applied to the British au- 
thorities to obtain for him some of that especial 
“ weed” which he honoured with his patronage. 
The best Syrian tobacco, generally allowed to 
be superior to all others, is the Latakia, produced 
in the neighbourhood of the city of that name, 
the ancient and renowned port of Laodicea, and 
which, tothe present day, has a not. inconsiderable 
trade. Tt lies at the foot of Mount Lebanon, 
not far from the spot where the remnants of 
the patriarchal cedars still grow in greater 
abundance than in any other part of the moun- 
tains, though that abundance has been much 
curtailed by the destroying visitations of time. 
And as Syria provides the finest tobacco in the 
world, the Prince of Syria, the Emir Bekir, 
had the reputation, and most deservedly, of 
furnishing to his guests a pipe of tobacco far 
more complete than any which could be fur- 
nished hy any rival potentate in the East. I 
was once his guest in his beautiful palace of 
Beit-ed-Deen close to Deir-el-Kamr, the capital 
of Lebanon. He lived there in all the pride of 
high position. He boasted to me that the 
marble columns of his elevated abode (they 
were of pure white marble) were no longer in 
danger xt the thunderstorms by which in 
former times they had frequently been shaken, 
for he had introduced the lightning-conductors 
which he had seen attached to the mainmast of 
a ship-of-war during a voyage he had made to 
Egypt, and as the sight excited his curiosity and 





interest, he determined also by iron rods to 
convey safely to earth the menacing mischiefs 
of the thunderclouds of heaven. In his pre- 
sence, and prepared by his own servants, [ 
smoked the most: delicious chibouk which, in my 
long experience, I was ever privileged to enjoy ; 
the pipes were not decorated as the pipes which 
Turkish and Egyptian pashas are wont to use: 
the bowls were of Stamboul clay, the tube of 
the straight cherry-sticks of Asia Minor, the 
mouthpiece of smooth solid amber, so pleasant 
to the touch, and to which the lips so agreeably 
accommodate themselves; but the tobacco was 
so carefully piled, the lighted cinder so nicely 
concealed in the centre, that the least puff filled 
the mouth with volumes of aroma, and before 
the pipe was exhausted another was brought in, 
a brass saucer placed on the ground to support 
the bowl, and the mouthpiece presented to the 
guest by a kneeling attendant. 

Among the graceful courtesies of the Emir 
Bekir, known as the Prince of the Druses, 
I remember that he sent his son, the Emin, 
on our arrival at his palace, to inquire whe- 
ther we would be entertained in European 
or Oriental style, and being curious to see 
how far Western usages were understood 
by our host, we replied that we should 
prefer to be treated as Franks, and not accord- 
ing to the customs of the country. Nothing 
was wanting to our accommodation. Tables, 
chairs, porcelain, glass, silver spoons and forks, 
knives, and all the accompaniments of a hand- 
somely provided Christian repast were intro- 
duced, and but for the costumes of the atten- 
dants, and the furniture of the apartments, we 
might have fancied we had for our host a well- 
bred and opulent English country gentleman. 
When our meal was finished, we were invited to 
the presence of the prince, and, the pipes being 
brought in, we heard from his lips particulars 
of his eventful history, little dreaming then 
that it was speedily to be terminated by disaster 
and downfal. He became involved in the quar- 
rels between the Turkish Sultan and the Pasha 
of Egypt, when Syria became the battle-field, 
and died, an unhappy exile, at Constantinople. 

Syrian ladies generally prefer the narghilé. A 
leaf, called timbac, is used instead of tobacco, 
to which it bears a very slight resemblance. The 
instrument rests on the ground, the leaf being 
kindled at the end of a tube; the smoke is in- 
haled through a globe-like glass vessel, filled 
with water, sometimes scented, the whole being 
supported by a stand. Another tube, commu- 
nicating with the glass globe, is placed between 
the lips. The narghilés form pretty domestic 
ornaments. 

At Hamath and Homs, very beautiful metallic 
pipe-tubes, called serpents, are manufactured. 
They have wonderful flexibility, and are much 
ag oe in the East. 

fahomet Ali Pasha had an apartment full of 


pipes, many of which were very gay and costly. 
He usually smoked one whose amber mouth was 
encircled by a ring of large diamonds, the staff 


of cherry wood, with a broad-bottomed bowl of 
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tamboul clay. The pipe was ordinarily pre- 
sented, as in Syria, by a bowing attendant, hold- 
ing in the left hand a brass saucer supporting 
the bowl, and with the right presenting the 
mouthpiece. But at meals his Highness smoked 
the hookah, and inhaled some whiffs between 
every dish of which he partook. No hookah 
was offered to his guests, but the chibouk, with 
coffee, both preceded and followed the meal. 
Sherbet was sometimes, but not ordinarily, in- 
troduced. The pasha drank wine—the very best 
claret-—with moderation, but always out of a 
silver cup, to avoid giving scandal, the colour of 
the beverage not being visible from without. 
Ibrahim Pasha smoked as much as, but drank 
vastly more than, his father. I remember when, 
in one of his illnesses, his French physician told 
him he had brought him some medicine, he said 
he hoped it was from Bordeaux. 

The tobacco of Latakia is that ordinarily con- 
sumed by “the quality” in the Levant. It is 
generally preserved in goats’-skins, and is only 
cut a short time before it is used, in order that 
the flavour and aroma may not be diminished. 
Egyptian women smoke as well as men, but, as 
in Syria, the narghilé is more in fashion than 
the chibouk. The pipe is one of the attendant 
luxuries of the hot bath, and certainly its en- 
joyment is maximised when, after undergoing 
the shampooing process in all its varieties, 
you repose on a soft couch, covered with Cash- 
mere shawls, sip’ the delicious coffee, and 
dreamingly or drowsily inhale and exhale the 
Latakian clouds. The best baths I have 
entered were not, however, in Egypt, but in 
Syria, at the palace of the Prince of the Druses 
—the prince of smokers, too, as I have be- 
fore said. I understand the baths, the beys, 
the beauties of Lebanon, are ruined and scat- 
tered now. Twenty years ago, I saw them in 
their glory. On being introduced into the pre- 
sence of a Turkish dignitary, and invited to sit 
down in his divan, the last sounds he generally 
utters are, “Gel chibouk !” being a mandate to 
the attendants to bring pipes to the guests. 
The pipes are splendid, according to the rank of 
the visitor and the disposition of the host to do 
him honour. I was informed that the collection 
of pipes possessed by one of the pashas had 
cost 30,0007. sterling, and it was said the dia- 
monds which decorated a single pipe sometimes 
used by the Viceroy of Egypt, represented a 
tenth of that amount in value. Independently of 
nngs of large diamonds round the amber mouth- 
piece, it is not unusual to see tassels of dia- 
monds suspended from the pipe. But these very 
costly appurtenances are used only on rare occa- 
sions. Stems of the cherry-tree and the jasmine 
are held to make the best pipe-sticks. They are 
Sometimes covered with costly coloured silks— 
the longer and the straighter the stem of the 
pipe the greater is its value. The bowls are 
uamentod and gilded, but are invariably of red 

ay. 

The pride of pipes is the most ostentatious 
of Oriental extravagances ; there is, in fact, no 

t to expenditure in the jewellery which or- 





naments the most costly of the appurtenances. 
Yet, precious as is the chibouk, I once saw a 
bey, exasperated against one of his servants, 
rush at him with the precious pipe he was 
smoking, and which he Gabe upon bie vassal’s 
erson, while pouring out a cataract of abuse. 
he bey seemed to look upon the destruction of 
his pipe with utter disregard—no doubt on 
account of the presence of my infidel self—to 
whom he wished to display his indifference at 
the destruction of a valuable possession, but I 
doubt not the victim of his rage afterwards paid a 
severe penalty for having caused the misfortune 
to his master. In domestic arrangements, the ser- 
vants who have the care of the cleansing, filling, 
and custody of the pipes, are among the most 
important functionaries of Oriental establish- 
ments. Woe to such servant, if the pipe be filthy, 
difficult to smoke, if the tobacco be too much 
or too little pressed, if the bit of fire be im- 
properly located! For all he is responsible ; his 
are the first whiffs, and it is only when all is in 
perfect order that he is expected to hand over 
the pipe to his master and his master’s guests. 
The noisiest spot of industry in the world— 
at least as far as human voices are concerned— 
is probably the cigar manufactory in Binondo, 
where about eight thousand young women are 
collected for the manufacture of cigars, or che- 
roots, as they are generally called east of the 
Cape of Good Hope. ‘The quantity of tobacco 
produced in the Philippines is enormous. That 
which is exported, represents the value of more 
than a million pounds sterling, and it is believed 
the consumption in the islands considerably ex- 
ceeds that which is sent away. The government 
has a monopoly, both for the purchase of the leaf, 
and the sale of the manufactured cigar. But 
the Indian cultivator, naturally enough, keeps 
for his own use, or for that of his friends, or 
for clandestine sale, the best produce of his 
gardens. In travelling through these charming 
regions, where the courtesy of offering you a 
cigar is an universal practice, you may be pretty 
certain to learn that the cigar is not of the 
estanco or government shop. In the remoter 
districts, authority is too weak to enforce the 
monopoly, and the native enjoys unmolested the 
fruits of his labour; in them none participate 
more largely than the friars, who, nominally the 
spiritual guides, are really the paramount rulers 
among the Indians. The convents are always 
supplied with the choicest specimens of the 
cigarro and cigarrito, and a vaso de buen vino is 
seldom wanting to give them additional flavour. 
The presents from the islands generally pass 
through the hands of the monks, or are offered 
in the convents. On one occasion, some native 
villagers in the island of Panay brought to me a 
cigar five feet long, made of the finest tobacco, 
the largest they declared that had ever been 
manufactured. It was considerably thicker than 
my arm. This excited the competing ambition of 
a neighbouring locality, and two days after, I re- 
ceived a cigar seven feet in length and of the 
size of a man’s thigh. I presented the cigar to 
the museum of Her Majesty’s garden at Kew. 
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The hookah, with all its pomps and gran- 
deurs, is fast disappearing in iatie with that 
race of European nabobs whose superfluity of 
wealth, yellow complexions, and nonchalant 
habits, made them, two generations ago, “the 
observed of all observers.” In my visit to India, 
I scarcely found a hookah-smoker among our 
countrymen. Officials seemed too much occupied 
with public cares, non-officials with money-mak- 
ing, the great business of life, and both seemed 
to seek amusements and enjoyments which de- 
manded less of elaboration and display. The 
hookah is essentially unsocial, while the whole 
“tide of tendency” in India, is to introduce 
more of the European family life into the field 
of every-day existence. The increasing importa- 
tion of ladies cements more and more the 
ranks that. were formerly separated. The rapidity 
and facility of communication, both with the 
mother country and the interior, not only break 
down the barriers which separated communities 
and individuals from one another, but have helped 
to mould men and women to a common type, 
and to destroy those peculiarities and indepen- 
Gences which grow out of distance and isolation. 
The simplicity of the cheroot has superseded the 
complications of the hookah. 

The Manilla cheroot is generally preferred in 
India to the Havannah cigar, and as it is idle to 
be disputing about tastes, the partisans of the 
two rivals may be allowed to settle their differ- 
ences. But India itself is now producing to- 


baceo which some—but not many—proclaim to 


be equal to either the Philippine or the Cuban 
weed. Free trade, extending intercourse, will, 
no doubt, in the course of time, modify and alter 
many of our habits and fancies, bringing into use 
the productions of regions now unknown to com- 
merce or to fame, but the world is vastly wide 
and most inwerfectly explored. Man is but too 
little acquainted with man and with the capabi- 
lities of capital, soil, labour and science. Livery 
day extends the field of observation and of inter- 
course, every day rewards more and more the 
inquirer and the adventurer. We are but on 
the threshold of a more promising futarity. 

A propos of tobacco grave reflections may seem 
out of place, but it would not be difficult to 
show that tobacco has done its work and lent 
its aid in the progress of civilisation. ‘hat 
is not our present purpose, however. Of all 
stimulating inhalations, those of the hhashish of 
the Arabs, or bang of the Hindoos, is the most 
exciting, the most maddening. Henip-seed is 
the material of this potent stimulant. It will 
drive the Malay to run a muck, dealing with 
his kris violence and death around him. Under 
its influence, all the Jatent savagery of his na- 
ture breaks out: he clinches his teeth, and rolls 
his reddened eyes, fiercely grasps and un- 
sheathes his weapon—and away, away, victi- 
mising friends and foes. In the villages of Java 
pronged weapons are seen, by which the mad- 
man is kept at a distance, and secured till the 
authority arrives to arrest him. It is the forked. 
branch of a tree whose sharp and strong thorns 
grow backward, and fix themselves in the flesh 





of the person who is held within the horns of 
the prong. The attempt to escape only drives 
the thorns deeper into the sides, and as the 
handle is from six to eight feet long, the cap. 
tured Malay cannot reach his captors, who 
pinions him to the ground, or against the 
nearest wall. 

Who can account for the peculiar form in 
which Malayan passion is wont to exhibit itself 
—this murderous onslaught upon everybody that 
stands in the way of the frenzied madman ?— 
his blind, headlong, indiscriminating ferocity ? 
The most excited drunkard who commits an act 
of violence is ordinarily satiated with that 
single act, but the muck-driven Malay becomes 
more and more savage in his assaults, and pur. 
sues his frightful career until he sinks from ex- 
haustion. Though the hhashish is ordinarily the 
immediate mover of his terrible propensity, 
there are many other influences which awaken 
the dormant passions of his excitable nature. 
First, jealousy ; the belief that his hareem has 
been violated; or revenge for some real or 
supposed injustice; or want, when visiting 
him with its extremest pressure; or hatred, 
which has so many sources for its origin, and 
so many elements from which it is fed and 
fostered. While a belief in the irresistible 
power of destiny—the impossibility of resisting 
that which is to be—has hold of the Malayan’s 
mind, the distinction between right and wrong 
will not be very perceptible. “It was my doom; 
who could prevent it ?” is the answer to all 
reproaches: the justification or the palliation 
of every murderous deed. 

Though these lucubrations are more speci- 
ally confined to remote and Oriental wander- 
ings, we can hardly refrain from a glance or 
two at neighbouring nations, where recollec- 
tions associated with our subject naturally float 
into the mind. What changes the use of tobacco 
has introduced into our modes of life since the 
pedantic Caledonian king blew his counterblast, 
may be left for others to observe and to deseribe.* 
France is too adjacent and too frequently visited 
to demand notice here, and our Transatlantic 
brethren exhibit themselves among us in all their 
various native characteristics, and in abundant 
variety. A few points of prominence, on refer- 
ence to our subject matter, it may not be super- 
fluous to notice. 

The meerschaum and the porcelain bow! find 
favour with the German, and the rivalry between 
their respective merits affords a constant topic 
of controversy among the burghers or youths 
of the universities. The possession and nega 
use of the pipe, mark the transition from yout 
to manhood, and the rauchen rank being as- 
sumed, the pipe, which is its recognised emblem 


* One of the best epigrams with which I am 
acquainted, is that preserved by Racine, contrast- 
ing the will of Queen James with that of her pre 
decessor King Elizabeth : 

“ Quand Elisabeth fut ro?, 
L’Anglais fut d’Espagne T'effroi ; 
Maintenant, devise et caquette, 
Régie par la Reine Jacquette.” 
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and representation, is seldom out of the hand of 
its owner. A student will be proud of showing 
how much his meerschaum has been browned 
and hardened by use; evidence of the time 
during which ne has been exercising his lately 
acquired faculties, and developing his progressive 
genius. He walks the streets with greater 
dignity ; enters the lecture-room as if he were 
somebody ; believes himself to have obtained— 
at ail events to have deserved—the special notice 
of the professor ; he is ripening into a councillor 
and leader of younger candidates: in a word, he 
smokes with authority. 

German pipes are better accommodated toloco- 
motion than those generally in use among ether 
nations. ‘The chibouk of the East is too cum 
brous, and —— special attendance in it* 
conveyance and preparation. Clay pipes, espe- 
cially the most delicate long-tubed pipes, are 
too fragile to be borne about by their possessor, 
and moreover soon become dirty and disagree- 
able; but the moderately long and large-bulbed 
pipe of the Germans is hung to the button of 
the outer garment, or carried in the hand without 
inconvenience. It is to the Teuton what the fan 
is to the Chinese, ever present and in constant 
service. 

The Dutchman continues faithful to his long 
pipe of white clay. It is of a more delicate form, 
and more pleasant to the touch and to the taste 
than the ordinary English pipe, and the canaster 
which he smokes incomparably superior to the 
tobacco commonly used m England. ‘The smok- 
ing habit is perhaps more rooted in Holland than 
in any part of the European world. The old 
King William—known in his country by the 
nane of Vader Willem—had a great dislike to 
tobacco smoke, while the court painter Kuh de- 
clared he never succeeded in taking a likeness 
unless he had a pipe in his hand, and found no 
inspiration except in its fragrant fumes. He 
refused to paint the portrait of his royal master 
unless the king gave way to his foible, which, 
notwithstanding his prejudices, His Majesty very 
good-humouredly consented to do. The king 
lad not been long seated in his chair, when, 
overcome by the smoke, he fell asleep. ‘The 
artist continued his work for a little time, un- 
willing to interrupt his sovereign’s repose, when 
he followed the royal example: his brush fell 
from his hand, and monarch and subject were 
slumbering and snoring together. Willem was 
the first to awake, and exclaimed to the painter, 
“Why, sir! you are asleep.” He was of course 
roused, but having no time to recollect in whose 
wugust presence he was, exclaimed abruptly and 
ureverently, “ Why you fell asleep first!” The 
king was fond of telling the story, which I often 
heard at the Hague, and of reminding his fa- 
Vourite artist that the use of tobacco did not 
teach good manners. 

The primitive form of smoking was un- 
doubtedly that of the rolled weed, the cigar in 
its simplest shape; then came the simple tube 
of earthenware, which enabled the smoker to ex- 
haust the whole of the burning leaf. Cutting to- 

cco into small pieces and placing them in a 


bowl commgnicating with the mouth through a 
long aperture, thus separating the heat of tite 
burning process from the fragrance and the 
flavour of the smoke, was the next important 
advance in the fumatory science. Much is not 
to be said in favour of those refinements which 
have added other odoriferous and medical virtues 
to the Nicotian raw material, nor do I propose 
to speak of a variety of means by which adulte- 
ration has insinuated itself into the manufactory, 
nor of the many vegetable substances which from 
time to time have been recommended as substi- 
tutes for the Indian vegetable. 

In my youth it was deemed the most gracious 
and delicate of compliments that a fair Spanish 
lady should with her own coral lips inhale the 
first whiff of a pajito, and present it lighted 
to a delighted recipient. In my age I have 
heen honoured with no such marks of favour. 
Pernans the usage may have passed away with 
the basquina, the mantilla, the vela, and the 
high and ornamented carved tortoiseshell comb 
which in former days formed the universally 
admired costume of the seflorita Espafiola. I fear 
Parisian fashions have destroyed the ancient 
characteristics of Spanish nationality ; but when 
I first knew Spain, during the Peninsular war, 
no woman would have dared appear in society 
in eny colour but black or one of very dark 
hue, in any stuff but the alepin or bombasine, 
for every moda that was tainted with a French 
name was abhorrent to the general feeling, and 
its introduction would have brought grief to 
the wearer; but now the modistes of Paris are 
the law-givers in Madrid, and a Spanish lady 
smokes as little as a Parisian. 

It is certainly more agreeable to the traveller 
that he should find variety instead of sameness 
in the different regions which he may explore, 
yet the tendency to imitate and assimilate forms 
and fashions is breaking down international 
barriers, and moulding the civilised races into a 
greater and stronger community of philanthropic 
feeling: we cannot long hate those whom we 
wish to resemble, and we give a place in our 
affections to those who become our models in 
any of the habits of our lives. Emancipation 
from restrictive tariffs, free intercourse, free 
trade, if they do not introduce a universal 
language, recognise and give potency to a com- 
mon, a universal interest. “ Like loves like” 
is but a rude form for giving expression to the 
advantages which grow out of a widely spread 
and ever spreading sympathy. 








OUR EYE-WITNESS (STILL) AT THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Your Eye-witness has to report the remainder 
of his evidence, given on various subjects con- 
nected with our National Collection of Pictures ; 
the last inquiry upon this matter having, as the 
reader will remember, been abruptly terminated 
by the necessary absence of one of the com- 
missioners. The ghost of Sir George Beaumont, 
having been released by the eminent Medium 
who had summoned it, appeared in court, and 
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seemed in excellent spirits. It wagnatural that 
in taking their seats a little conversation should 
take place about the nature of the meeting 
which Sir George had been called on to attend. 
He remarked, in a sprightly manner, that it 
had been a very pleasant séance, and that he and 
other spirits had given an immense amount of 
information to the company, and had answered 
some thousands of questions that had been put 
to them, with regard to the relations and friends 
of the persons making inquiry, and on many 
other important subjects. 

* And your answers were all satisfactory to 
them ?” asks Dr. Waghorn, cheerily. 

* Yes,” the Ghost replies, “eminently so.” 

* All accurate, eh?” continues the Doctor. 

“No—none of them accurate,” is Sir George’s 
answer ; “ not one.” 

“And yet everybody was satisfied?” the 
Doctor asks again, with some surprise. 

“ Yes, perfectly,” answers the Baronet. “You 
know they never aRE accurate, somehow. That’s 
the curious part of it. We never can give any 
information for that reason. There was a scep- 
tical gentleman in company the other evening 
who seemed very much surprised at that. An- 
other gentleman, not sceptical, and trying to 
convince the sceptical gentleman, asked me if I 
had seen his brother who lived in Australia 
lately. On my replying that I had, he asked 
whether his brother had a mole over his left eye- 
brow. I answered in the affirmative. ‘ Zhere,’ 
said the believing gentleman. ‘ And has he such 
a mole ?’ asked the sceptical gentleman. ‘No,’ 
replied the believing gentleman. And yet the 
sceptical gentleman was not. satisfied.” 

Here the subject dropped, and the business of 
the meeting was resumed, The learned Dr. 
Waghorn began by asking witness whether he 
had any evidence to add to that given on a 
former occasion with regard to the pictures in 
the National Gallery. 

The Eye-witness replied that there was one 
little matter which he should like explained. 
He found by reference to his notes that a certain 
transaction had taken place which he had a dif- 
ficulty in understanding. The transaction was 
succinctly and lucidly described in a government 
report as follows : 

“ A picture by Patma Veccuio, purchased on 
the recommendation of Mr. William Woodburn, 
for the National Gallery, at the sale of Monsieur 
Collot’s collection in Paris, in May, 1852, was 
ceded to the Marquis of Lansdowne, as appears 
from the following extract from the Minutes of 
the Trustees, dated the 12th November, 1852: 
‘Read a letter from Mr. Hamilton of the 31st 
July last (1852), communicating to the trustees 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury, for the transfer to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne of the picture by Pama Veccuio or 
G1oRGIONE, purchased at Monsieur Collot’s sale, 
on his lordship paying the amount of the pur- 
chase money into the hand of the Paymaster- 
General, to the public account.’ ” 

Professor Waghorn expressed his opinion that. 


lord had cast his eye upon a picture intended for 
the public, it had nae his fancy, and so it was 
taken away from the public and the noble Jord 
got it. 

s Witness begged to ask the learned Doctor 
whether he did not think that if the picture in 
question was bought for the public, the public 
ought to have had it, and that for the authori. 
tics to make that picture over to one of them. 
selves in that quiet way was not treating the 
public with proper respect ? It seemed to wit. 
ness, that the authorities, in hanging this picture 
on Lord Lansdowne’s walls, had hung them. 
selves on the horns of a dilemma. If that 
picture were a good one, the country ought to 
have had it ; while if it were a bad one, it ought 
never to have been purchased. Witness put it 
to the Jury. 

The Jury was unanimously of opinion that 
this transaction required explanation. 

Professor Waghorn and the ghost of Sir George 
Beaumont both requested that this very shocking 
discussion might terminate where it was. Let 
the evidence be resumed. Professor Fudge had 
expressed himself very strongly, on a former 
occasion, on the subject of certain works by the 
earlier masters of painting; had he any reason 
to think that his opinions were shared by other 
persons ? 

Witness had reason to believe that they were. 
He had spoken to no one who had not expressed 
great, dissatisfaction with the recent purchases. 
It was a general feeling. ‘hose purchases had 
been much ridiculed; and indeed there seemed 
some ground for the amusement which certain of 
those pictures afforded to the spectator. The 
public was divided with regard to them. There 
were some persons who never got beyond the 
doors of the rooms especially devoted to these 
early pictures, but stood there timidly looking 
in, and then would go away without examining 
them at all. There were others who weit 
through them, as it seemed, from a sense 0! 
duty, referring from picture to catalogue, and 
from catalogue to picture, as quickly as possible, 
and checking each off as they got over it. 

By a Juryman—No, that was not the way 
to look at pictures, at Jeast not to enjoy them. 
It was certainly a way of examining a collection 
which was very common. It was, however, 10 
the right way. (Evidence resumed.) 

There were other persons who openly objected 
to these pictures in set terms, and some who 
laughed at them. The last proceeding was ¢x- 
cusable, the saints in someof these pre-Raphaelite 
works being singularly calculated to stimulates 
sense of the ridiculous in the spectator. One of 
these saints was shown, gravely shaking hands 
with a lion; others are obvious muffs, who, when 
they want to see anything that is going on, suc 
as the glorification of some other saint who lived 
several centuries afterwards, will neglect the 
good front places, and crane their necks over 
from distant parts of the background. ‘There 
are saints with water on the brain, saints with 
hair standing on end, erect upon their toes, na, 





the transaction was quite a simple one. A noble 
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lite saint with a bow and arrows, an argumen- 
talive and disagreeable saint, a saint who ad- 
vances his opinions politely and insinuatingly, a 
stupid saint, and a female saint violently fright- 
ened at something she is holding in her hand, 
and which bears a distant resemblance to a 
feather, but is equally like (or unlike) the drum- 
stick of a fowl. All these saints are in one pic- 
ture, by the same token that this composition is 
in the school of ANDREA DEL CastTaGno, of whom 
we are told in the catalogue that he was called 
“the Infamous,” though whether from the in- 
famy of his art, or of his private career, does 
not come out. Being quite sure of his profes- 
sional infamy, however, we will suppose that to 
be the subject of allusion, and leave his moral 
career alone. But what a purchase was this! a 
picture not even by the “Infamous” himself, 
but in the school of his infamy. We are not 
ouly to buy the works of unknown (and in- 
famous) masters, but even those of their more 
unknown (and more infamous) disciples. 

Dr. Waghorn was of opinion that too much 
was being said about the picture. It only oc- 
cupied a position in the Hall. 

That Hall, witness continued, was certainly 
the best place for such works. It was not 
adorned with an exhilarating collection of gems. 
There was an Apostle of awful size, and very 
horrible to contemplate, who presided over one 
of the doorways, and was the handiwork of one 
Porpenonse. [Another of those illustrious 
masters whom witness had never had the ad- 
vantage of hearing about. } 

Professor Waghorn begged to remind Pro- 
fessor Fudge that the work in question was a 
gift, and not a purchase. It was the gift of 
Cavaliere Vallati. 

Witness begged the Cavaliere’s pardon. It 
was very liberal of that nobleman. Witness was 
glad to find that on a subsequent occasion, in 
1859, a “ deal” had been effected with the Cava- 
liere by which he became possessed of 3034. 
sterling. How was it, that the liberal donor of 
the invaluable Porpenonge had been induced 
to accept that sum ? 

Professor Waghorn submitted that this ques- 
tion was irregular. There was no connexion be- 
tween the two transactions—how could there be ? 

A Juryman remarked that there could be, in 
this way. “ This same Cavaleerairy might want 
to come round the country in order to make ’em 
buy some of his pictures, or what not ?” 

Professor Waghorn begged he might not hear 
any such insinuations, and that the evidence of 
Professor Fudge might be resumed. 

While on the subject of gifts, and that of be- 
quests, which naturally suggested itself at the 
sae time, witness thought that the terribly ey- 
nical but true proverb, which suggested the im- 
propriety of examining the dental arrangewents 
of eleemosynary horses, was sometimes applicable 
to pictures. Was it judicious to acvept such 
gilt-pictures as some of those that adorned the 
walls of the National Gallery? How liberal 
ir had been with the works of Bexsamin 
Vest, R.A., for instance. 





Sir G. Beaumont begged to observe that he 
had himself presented the country with a pic- 
ture by that artist. 

Dr. Waghorn remarked that few men had 
ever been more deeply imbued with a feeling for 
the works of the masters, and more reverently 
a student of those works (bringing no audacious 
novelties of his own into play), than Mr. West, 
P.R.A. 

Witness quite agreed with Dr. Waghorn on 
that point. He submitted, however, that 
perhaps the pictures of the deceased President 
would have been more interesting if he Aad put 
something more of his own into them. Be that 
as it might, witness had meant no allusion to 
the gift of Sir George Beaumont, which was the 
best specimen of the artist in the collection, but 
to subsequent donations of inferior works. The 
Saints, by Tappio Gapp1, given by Mr. Coning- 
ham, might have sufficed as specimens of theschool 
to which Tarp1o Gappt belonged, and might have 
exonerated us from purchasing any more : though 
this gift had a different effect. The especially 
vile picture by Razzi might be quoted as a gift 
horse whose mouth had by all means better re- 
main unexamined; and so might the villanous 
Assumption of the Magdalen, surrounded by red- 
faced furies, of Jutt1o Romano. In the name of 
the Prophet, what is to be said of this JuLio 
Romano? Is he not artistically a miscreant of 
the vilest order ? It is time he was exposed once 
for all, as an impostor. Does he ever fail to 
outrage every good principle in art? Did he 
ever paint a good picture ? 

Dr. Waghorn begged that witness would give 
his evidence more calmly ; and 

Sir G. Beaumont tock the liberty of remind- 
ing Professor Fudge that the name of GivLio 
RoMANo was dear to fame, and was not to be 
handled thus lightly. 

If we turned from gifts to bequests, the 
witness resumed, we should find that it was 
often inexpedient to look a bequeathed as well 
as a gift horse in the mouth. ‘The Rev. Carr 
had left some nasty bequests. 

_ Sir G. Beaumont could not allow that expres- 
sion. 

Witness threw himself upon the Jury; what 
did the Jury think of The Holy Family, by 
ANDREA DEL Sarto? The Jury knew nothing 
about it, did they? What did they think of The 
Dream, by MicuEt ANGELO? What aspecimen 
of that name! Referring to the body of the 
catalogue, however, witness found that though 
this picture was put down under the name of 
MICHEL ANGELO, it was stated in its description 
that it was “from a design only of MicuEen 
Ancew.” Truly, Buonarorri must have been 
in a bad way when he did that design, and called 
it A Dream of Human Life. It must have been 
done after an early dinner, At no other time 
would Human Life wear such an aspect. This 
picture is thus deseribed in the catalogue: “A 
naked figure seated. Beneath his seat is a col- 
lection of masks illustrating the insincerity or 
duplicity of human dealings, and around him are 
visions of the many vices and depravities of 
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mankind.” Oh, Mr. Carr, Mr. Carr! that 
MicweL ANGELO was a nasty bequest. The 
Conversion of St. Paul, by HexcuLes or 
Ferrara, was another nasty one. It was w- 
feeling again of Carr—- 

Sir George Beaumont :—The Rev. J/r. Carr. 

It was unfeeling of the Rev. Mr. Carr to 
leave to a country that had done him no injury 
the two Domenicninos—St. George and the 
Dragon, and St. Jerome and the Angel. Nor 
was it easy to see how we had brought the Ecce 
Homo of Lupovico Caracct upon ourselves. 
It is not contended that we did not deserve 
these pictures, but why of the Rev. Mr. Carr ? 
There was a great name of a Venetian painter, 
one of the greatest that the world knew; how 
absurd to have that name of TinToRETTO repre- 
sented in such a country as this by that sketch 
of St. George and the Dragon! This, again, was 
Carr. But there was no end to Carr. 

Dr. Waghorn called the witness to order. 
Let the evidence be proceeded with. 

Witness found the name of another public 
benefactor on the books of the National Gallery 
as having bequeathed a large and terrific collec- 
tion. This was Lt.-Col. Ollney, who let loose 
upon us in 1837 a perfect avalanche of indif- 
ferent art. The Ruins and Figures of the 
great Pantnt, the Palace of Dido by Srernwyck, 
the Cornelia of Papovanrno, the Moonlight of 
the illustrious WILLIAMs, came to the country 
from this gallant lieutenant-colonel. Ah, Hea- 
ven! had those pictures been left to him by 
some previous Ollney, or did he buy them out 
of his pay, or did he, in the sack of some foreign 
town, receive them as his portion, and leave them 
—out of spite—to the country which assigned 
them to him? Yet the bequests of Ollney are 
more cheery than that of Forbes, Esq., who 
made over to us just one gem, an Allegory, by 
Ance.ica KaurrMany, and there ended. 

Dr. Waghorn thought witness was carrying 
his views to an excess. Witness appeared to 
him to like nothing. 

Sir George Beaumont gave it as his opinion 
that ANGELICA KaurrMann was a great and 
gifted creature, and that if there were one thing 
in which she excelled more remarkably than 
another, it was Allegory, in which invigorating 
phase of Fine Art she was indeed at home. 

Witness bowed to the opinion of the accom- 
plished Ghost who had last spoken. He, how- 
ever, must protest against the remark which 
had fallen just now from the lipsof thelearned Dr. 
Waghorn. He (witness) appealed to the Jury 
whether he had not spoken in terms of hich 
admiration of many works hanging on the walls 
of the National Gallery? There was one do- 
nation to the country—in addition to that of 
Mr. Vernon, which, not being in the National 
Gallery, could not claim any part of their 
consideration during the present investigation 
—there was one gift of which he could not 
speak in terms too high. It consisted of two 
magnificent pictures: one, of Sunrise by the 


Sea-shore: the other, of the Building of Car- 
thage. 


They were the work and the bequest 





of ‘lurneR, and were left in a kind of hopeless 
attempt to conquer the prejudice which exists 
in the majority of minds in favour of tne old 
painters, and the insane belief in their ui 
versal superiority to the new; a belief which, 
if it was not shaken by these pictures, must 
be indeed deeply rooted. Let any person with 
the use of his eyes, compare these pictures with 
the CLaupEs among which: they were placed. 

Dr. Waghorn “a Sir George Beaumont both 
attempting to speak at once, the preference 
was naturally given—the superiority of mind 
over matter being an established thing—to the 
accomplished Ghost, who proceeded to say that: 
He had now lived (or rather he had died) to see 
the day when impiousness, audacity, and free. 
thinking, had attained their climax. He had 
heard the gentleman to whose evidence the 
Jury had been listening, and who, he begged to 
say, was a very young gentleman, to give his 
opinions in the confident manner in which he 
enunciated them—he had heard that young 
gentleman speak in a manner which would have 
made his flesh, if he had had any, creep. He 
had heard names which he had been accustomed 
to mention—ay, and to hear mentioned—with 
hushed breath, spoken lightly, flippantly, dis- 
paragingly, and the owners of those names 
criticised as if they were mere ordinary mortals, 
Here was a young man coming forward, un- 
shaved, and with no neckcloth to speak of—— 

Professor Waghorn begged the accomplished 
Ghost to take notice that the majority of the Jury 
was characterised by the same peculiaritigs. 

Sir George Beaumont begged pardon of the 
Jury ; he had lived in days when men shaved and 
wore stocks; that was a period, also, when they 
believed things that were told them on autho- 
rity, and did not presume to lift up their voices 
to give expression to private opinion. Had 
veneration ceased to exist for anything? Had 
reverence and razors gone out together ? He (the 
accomplished Ghost) had heard the names of 
the Caracct and of Guio spoken of in dis- 
paraging terms; he had heard it assumed that 
Rapuatt himself could sometimes paint a bad 
picture ; and now he was to hear the glories of 
CLaupE—Ctaupg, the idol of his youth, the 
worship of his manhood, the stay of his declining 
years—spoken of as likely to suffer by compari- 
son with certain works by the late Mr. Turner, 
a clever gentleman, whom he had had the plea- 
sure of knowing, but whom he could not hear 
spoken of in the same breath with a master like 
Craupe Lorrarne. Did witness remember that 
Mr. ‘TURNER was a modern artist, and CLAUDE 
an old master? And was not that enough? — 

Dr. Waghorn was heard to murmur that it 
was enough. 

The Eye-witness said, on the other hand, 
that it was not enough. He was of opinion 
that there were masters of the olden time who 
excelled masters of the new time; but there 
were also some masters of this day wi:cse per- 
formances threw into the shade those of some 
masters of the day for which the accomplished 





gentleman who had just spoken bad expressed 
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such reverence. The modern artists had, at any 
rate, the power of interesting us more than the 
ancient. : 

Professor Waghorn wished to know what wit- 
ness meant? Did he conceive that people were 
not interested in the works which had been the 
subject of the present examination? Had wit- 
ness observed any symptoms of indifference 
to the works of the old masters, among the visi- 
tors to the Gallery ? 

The Eye-witness had observed some very re- 
markable symptoms among those visitors. He 
had noticed that the most essentially modern 
picture in the collection was that most crowded 
about. It was a small picture, but it certainly 
was the great favourite. 

Dr. Waghorn begged to inquire what that 
picture was ? 

Witness replied that it was the work of one 
DyckxMans ; that it represented a Blind Beggar 
and his Child, and was bequeathed to the coun- 
try by—of all people in the world—the late 
Miss Jane Clarke, a milliner in Regent-street, 
and the inventor of the prettiest form of bonnet 
that ever was perched upon the female head. 
Witness did not like that picture, but he was of 
opinion that the public did, and that a percep- 
tible difference was observable in tle demeanour 
of those who turned from the contemplation of, 
say the allegory of Angelica Kauffmann, to a 
consideration of this picture. They lost for a 
time that jaded and listless appearance which 
had characterised them while engaged in the 
study of the old masters. 

Dr. Waghorn concluded, from the nature of 
the witness’s remarks, that at any rate he did 
not consider the collection which had been pre- 
sented to the nation by Robert Vernon, Esq., 
an inconsiderable or trifling gift ? 

Witness replied, that indeed he did not. He 
wished, however, to ask a question with regard 
to those pictures. He wished to know whether 
a commission had not been appointed to decide 
whether it was desirable to remove those pic- 
tures to South Kensington, or to keep them as 
parts of the National Collection ? 

Professor Waghorn believed that such a com- 
mission had been appointed. 

Witness begged next to inquire what was the 
result of the inquiries of that commission, and 
what the conclusion arrived at by them ? 

_ Professor Waghorn believed that the conelu- 
sion arrived at was that the pictures in question 
should zot be removed to Kensington. 

Witness—And yet that removal was effected; 
could the learned Doctor explain that circum- 
stance ? 

Tke learned Doctor was not in a position to 
explain that cireumstance. Possibly it had ap- 
peared to higher authorities than that commis- 
Sion, or than azy commission, that such a re- 
moval would be an agreeable portion of a plan 
i which those high authorities were interested. 
If so, the removal of those pictures was one of 
the most gratifying things that had ever come 
under his notice, and ought to be so to the coun- 
try generally. 





A Juryman did not see, under those circum- 
stances, the good of having a commission at all. 

Another Juryman remarked that he didn’t 
know as commissions ever was much good. 
This observation being, however, considered to 
be irregular, and to have no connexion with the 
matter in hand : 

Witness went on to say that he considered 
such neglect, on the part of Government, of the 
conclusions arrived at by a commission of the 
Government’s own appointing, was most extra- 
ordinary, and that it required explanation. Wit- 
ress was of opinion, that if any pictures were to 
be removed to a distance from the centre of the 
town, the works of the old masters should have 
been selected, as the modern pictures would 
certainly have afforded more delight to the 
public, and, consequently, should be within easy 
reach. 

Dr. Waghorn considered that the public was 
not justified in expecting to have what it likes, 
but rather what is thought good for it. If the 
public liked modern art better than ancient— 
which the learned Doctor could hardly believe 
possible—but if it did, he could only say that it 
deserved no consideration at the hands of Go- 
vernment. The learned Doctor then went on 
to say that he thought it was time for the pre- 
sent inquiry to draw to a close ; was his accom- 
plished colleague (Sir G. Beaumont) of the same 
opinion ? 

Sir G. Beaumont was of the same opinion. 
He had been much shocked and outraged by the 
things he had heard in that court, and it would 
be a relief to him to be released from ¢o painful 
an ordeal. In addition to this, the accomplished 
Ghost felt that the evening was drawing on, and 
that he would be wanted elsewhere as soon as— 
as—in short, as soon as it was dark enough. 

Dr. Waghorn requested the Eye-wituess to 
bring his evidence to an immediate close, and, 
in doing so, to state exactly what the object of 
that evidence was, and what it was that he was 
endeavouring to establish by the very revolu- 
tionary and unpleasant sentiments to which he 
had given utterance in that court. 

The Eye-witness, in conclusion, begged to 
add, that the whole intention and purpose of 
the evidence he had given, was, he had hoped, 
made sufliciently clear by the nature of that 
evidence. He had gone through—not, indeed, 
completely, but he believed completely enough 
fer the present purpose—the pictures of which 
our National Collection was compos:d, and more 
especially those works which had been recently 
added to it. He had endeavoured to show that 
many of those purchases had been characterised 
by a mingled timidity and rashness which would 
sometimes strangely enough go together, but 
always in most unhappy union. He had shown 
that pictures had been purchased in lots, at 

rices which forbade the possibility of their 
eing fit works for the National Gallery of Eng- 
land, and that the money thus spent in small 
sums might, by being allowed to accumulate, have 
tempted the possessors of some one or two fine 
pictures to part with them; and witness con- 
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tended that to acquire one or two such works, 
was better than to gain any number of second 
or third-rate pictures, such as might indeed be 
endured in private collections, but not in the 
National Collection of this great and prosperous 
country. He had (giving a larger margin than 
his own judgment entirely coincided with) 
granted that out of the 78,185/. spent since 
the vear 1844, the following purchases were 
justifiable—the Judgment of Paris at 40002. 
the Boar-Hunt at 2200/.,, the Vision of a 
Knight at 10502, the ‘Tribute-Money at 26047. 
(against this the E.-W. protests, but it is al- 
lowed, as is the case with the Adoration of the 
Magi and the two Ruysparts, because of the 

ublie consent), the Adoration of the Magi at 

977/., the RuyspaELs at, respectively, 11877. 
and 1069/., the Perueino at 35712, the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds of Vetasquez at 2050/., 
and the Darius of Paut Veronese at 13,6507. 
These pictures were not purcliased in lots, and 
together made up a sum of 33,358/., leaving a 
balance of upwards of 40,000/., which witness 
contended had been misapplied. Two things 
more, the witness had endeavoured to prove : 
first, that it was not right, when a picture was 
purchased for the country, that it should be made 
over to an individual ; secondly, that it was absurd 
to appoint a commission to decide on the proper 
position for the Vernon Gallery, and then not to 
abide hy the conclusion arrived at dy that com- 
mission. Witness had now one more inquiry to 
make, and he had done. He had been told that the 
really fine works by old masters, which were to 
be found in varions public and private collec- 
tions on the Continent, were not to be bought 
for money; he wished to know if it were the 
opinion of the Jury that if good pictures by the 
old masters were not to be had, the only thing 
to do was to buy bad or indifferent ones, and he 
wished also to know whether it would not be 
better to spend the public money on good 
modern pictures, both English and foreign, than 
on bad ancient ones, purchased merely because 
they were ancient ? 

By Sir George Beaumont—Yes, witness was 
of opinion that there actually were some pic- 
tures by the modern artists which were superior 
to some pictures by the old. Witness had that 
very morning, in walking down St. James’s- 
street, seen a pair of photographs from two pic- 
tures by a living French painter, which gave 
him greater pleasure than nine-tenths of the 
works of the old masters. They were pictures 
that reached the mind, and not the eye only. 
The first represents a scene in the Coliseum at 
Rome, in the days when it was used for the vile 
purpose for which it was built. A group of 
doomed gladiators approach the seat of the Em- 
peror, which is raised high above them, and 
salute him on their road to death. The grace 
and magnificence of this group, marvellously 
fine as it is; the strange truth of the scene, 
which is put before one with inconceivable 
reality and force; these qualities are nothing 
to the mind that is in the picture. The athletes 
are presented by a courtier-like and flippant 








master of the revels, and the royal salute rises 
to the imperial throne. “The men about to die 
salute thee, Great Cesar.” Words that fall like 
idle sounds on the ear of him to whom they are 
addressed. The fat and blasé wretch is not even 
looking at the men as they approach him. These 
preliminary forms only hore him; let them come 
to bloodshed, that may rouse him, perhaps. This 
fat Emperor, seated on his high throne, is some. 
thing removed from his court; he is lonely and 
cursed in his look, and is more an object of pity 
than the men below, who are “ butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,” and how much more 
than those already slain, whose bodies lie about 
the arena. This is the first picture. It shows 
the Sin; the second—representing the Assassi- 
nation of Julius Caesar—shows the Punishment, 
An unpromising subject enough it might be sup. 
posed; but what are sterile subjects in the 
hands of unthinking and conventional men, are 
invested with novelty and interest by the touch 
of genius. The artist has in this great work 
abandoned himself to a guide that leads men on 
to glory with sure and unerring steps; he has 
bowed himself before the Throne of Truth, and 
bound himself by her eternal laws. What the 
senate was in the time of Cesar, the senate is 
now; and a senator in a toga or a paletot is still 
a man. That Senate-house, in which the En- 
peror is murdered, has its seats encumbered 
with papers, as they would be in the Luxem- 
bourg. One man has left a cloak in the place 
where he was sitting, and one has fallen asleep 
so heavily that the assassination itself has not 
awakened him. The body of the emperor lies 
decently covered in the front of the picture, and 
the throne on which he was seated is wrested 
from its place. Meanwhile the conspirators are 
departing in a little group, huddled together at 
the back of the picture, and some of the hind- 
most of these turn, as they depart, to look on 
what they have done. 

Witness would now put it to the Jury whe- 
ther it was not better, till we could get first- 
rate pictures by the old masters, to buy such 
glorious specimens as these of the new, and 
whether any triumph of Julius Cesar that 
ManTEGNA could commemorate was such a 
triumph as this of which he had spoken ? 

Professor Waghorn said in few words that the 
Jury had heard what Professor Fudge had put 
forward in the course of his evidence. He (the 
learned Doctor) was of opinion that the views of 
witness were extreme “a exaggerated. He had 
consulted with his colleague on the bench (the 
donor of some of the most beautiful works im 
the National Collection), who was of the same 
opinion as himself. He (the learned Doctor) 
was determined to stand by those time-honoured 
names which had come down to them from for- 
mer ages adorned with the high laudations which 
the voices of each succeeding generation h 
accumulated over them. The learned Doctor 
had, however, no wish to influence the minds of 
tae Jury. Their business was to form their own 
verdict upon what they had heard—wpon the ev 
deuce of l’rofessor Fudge, accompanied by such 
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remarks as he (the learned Doctor) and the 
accomplished Ghost, with whom he had the 
honour of sharing that bench, had from time 
to time delivered as comments upon the state- 
ments of the Eye-witness. 

The Jury, without retiring, announced that 
they were prepared with their verdict, which 
was to the following effect: That they consi- 
dered that an undue number of works by those 
early masters whowere called pre- Raphaelite, had 
been purchased by the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. That the practice of buying works 
irrespective of their merit, merely to represent a 
certain name, was highly objectionable: as was 
the system of purchasing pictures in a “lot,” 
good and bad together. That it had appeared 
that since 1844 a sum of upwards of 40,0004. 
had been misapplied, out of 78,0002. spent. 
That the disregard shown to the decision of 
the commission appointed to determine on 
the removal or non-removal of the Vernon pic- 
tures, was disrespectful and inexplicable. That 
the handing over to an individual of a picture 
purchased for the country, on consideration of 
the payment of the original purchase money by 
that individual, was a transaction requiring 
explanation. Finally, that it was most de- 
sirable that, in the existing difficulty of procur- 
ing fine works by the old masters, arrangements 
should be made which would render possible the 

urchase of the best works of modern artists, 
both English and foreign. 

Dr. Waghorn begged to inform the Jury that 
the verdict which they had arrived at—and with 
which he entirely disagreed—should be for- 
warded to the proper quarter; that it would be 
received there, would be recorded as their ver- 
dict, that all the necessary formalities in con- 
nexion with it would be gone through, and that 
NO RESULT WHATEVER would take a in con- 
sequence of it. He hoped everybody was satis- 
fied, and he begged to dissolve the commission. 

The Jury, the component members of which 
appeared to be perfectly contented with the fact 
that they had been allowed to express an opinion, 
now departed, and the ghost of Sir George 
Beaumont, which had been for some time impa- 
tiently rapping the table in evident annoyance at 
being detained so long, disappeared with won- 
derful celerity. It is understood that Dr. Wag- 
horn at once betook himself to the National 
Gallery, where he was found, some time alter- 
wards, contemplating The Infancy of Jupiter, 
by Jutio Romano, with evident symptoms of 
Satisfaction. 


To this Report of the Official Evidence which 
the Eve-witness ought to have given, on the 
oceasion of the inquiry which ougAé to have 
been held, he begs here to add one or two re- 
marks pon less important matters, and upon 
the more social aspects of this dismal exhi- 
bition. ‘The Eye-witness remarked that the 
visitors to the National Gallery wer? jaded and 
listless to a pitiable extent. “That there were 
few persons who appeared to enjoy the pictures. 


and solemnly round ; those who were accompa- 
nied by friends seldom speaking to them. In 
fact, they discharged their consciences of a visit 
to the National Gallery, and went away again. 
The E.-W. remarked a glee and briskness about 
the walk and general appearance of the visitors 
who were going away which was not observable 
in those who were entering. 

Under these circumstances, it may not irration- 
ally be asked why the people go to an exhibition 
which they do not particularly enjoy when they 
get there? The answer to this question in- 
volves the very subtle principle, that there is 
an irresistible force of attraction about open 
doors which draws human beings through them. 
There are invisible currents that set towards 
these places, and which, on certain occasions, 
become irresistibly strong. The occasious chiefly 
alluded to, are those when some great public 
holiday dawns upon us, as Easter Monday, 
Whit-Monday, or Good Friday. At those times 
the power of suction possessed by these open 
doors is such that few people are able to resist 
them. The extraordinary distances, too, to which 
the power of these currents extend is very re- 
markable. On such festive days as have been 
mentioned above, it is nothing for a respectable 
family to be dragged, children, babies, and all, 
from distances even as remote as Hoxton or 
Camberwell; and with scarce time to snatch a 
few provisions together, to victual them by the 
way, they are whirled along on this tide to their 
ruin, madly grasping as they pass at such un- 
vchoeatial objects as bottles of ginger-beer, 
oranges, and the like, with which their dread 
progress is only for a moment ineffectually re- 
tarded : their last snatch, when at the very mouth 
of the aperture which is yawning to receive 
them, being generally made at an institution 
ealled a catalogue, with which they hope to 
mitigate their torments, but which is generally 
found to add to them considerably. 

There is no other principle than this of the 
suctional powers of doorways that can at all 
account for the presence of many people, who 
are evidently exquisitely oan | in the halls 
of the National Gallery. Why, but that he 
has fallen into one of these resistless currents, 
should that weary old labourer in a white smock- 
frock have got into those rooms on a bright 
Whit-Monday ? The force of the tide, in his 
case, must have extended at least to Kingston 
or Watford. Why, again, that char-woman and 
her little girl, the child asking who was St. 
Sebastian, and the char-woman replying that she 
don’t know? Why the two horse-soldiers, a 
young private and an old non-commissioned 
officer, who walk round the rooms: the young 
man always a few paces behind his senior, and 
always looking at the pictures over the other’s 
head, but not seeing anything? Why did the 
young man with the open mouth, who has sat 
upon one chair in the pt Room one hour— 
why did that young man come? He is very 
miserable, io would be happier elsewhere, 
Why did the polite man come, whose life was 





The greater portion of the visitors walked slowly 


rendered wretched because he was always dis- 
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covering, wheu-he tried to look at a picture, that 
he was standing in front. of some one, and had 
to skip out of the way incessantly on this ac- 
count? Why was that poer little girl brought 
here? She changes the leg she is standing on 
continually, and leans upon railings, and sits 
upon edges of chairs, and looks so weary, and 
when they ask her, “ Are you tired, dear ?” says, 
resignedly, “ A little.” The sight of that child’s 
torments reminded the Eye-witness of some that 
he had himself gone through in early years, in 
galleries full of pictures by the old masters. 

There is little going on in the way of conver- 
sation in those rooms, and what there is, is sel- 
dom about the pictures. One conversation 
which the Eye-witness listened to seemed, 
from the frequent allusion to a “quarter of a 
pound of beef-suet” which occurred in its 
course, to be rather on matters connected with 
cookery than art. But the sound most com- 
monly heard in these halls was the echoing and 
re-echoing of weary and protracted yawns —those 
yawns, more indicative of hopeless exhaustion 
than any other, which end in three or four 
supplementary brays af weariness. ‘There were, 
indeed, on the occasion of the last visit of 
your Eye-witness to the National Gallery, two 
persons present whose conversation, or rather 
that of one of them, for the other rarely spoke, 
was upo. subjects connected with the place. 
Of these tv» individuals, one, who was con- 
siderably oldex than his companion, seemed 
to have brought his young friend to the Na- 
tional Gallery to torment him. They were 
both in a class of life in which much Art-educa- 
tion was not to be expected, but the younger 
man was evidently especially in the dark in such 
matters, and was ensnared into mistakes, and 
jured on to ruin, by his senior, in a cruel and in- 
human manner. The tormentor—the greasiness 
of whose coat and cap were not to be accounted 
jor by any trade that human beings follow— 
would La!t before a picture, and, with a malicious 
grin, would inquire of his young friend what it 
appeared to him to represent? As it evidently 
represented nothing to the young friend, the 
young friend said nothing. 

“Do you see the pictur’ ?” asks the greasy 
man. 

‘* Yes,” replies the other, sulkily. 

“Well, what do you see when you look at 
it?” It is a Dutch picture, the reader must 
know, of a girl scraping parsnips, with a child 
by her side watching her. “ What do you see 
when you look at it ?” 

No answer. 

‘1s it a mermaid standing on her head and 
playing on the pianner with her tail ?” asks the 
tormentor, ironically. 

No answer. 

“Ts it a line-of-battle-ship in action, with 
the coast of France in the distance ?” 

The young man stares stolidly before him, but 
makes no response, and he of the greasy coat 
lapses from sarcasm into open censure. 

“ Now what’s the use,” says the greasy man, 
“of your coming here if you won’t use your 








mind? What’s the use,” he continues, looking 
round on the company who are assembled about 
him, as they always are round anybody who 
will hold forth: ‘“ what’s the use of a young 
man coming here if he doesn’t understand what 
he sees? This here, George, is a pictur’ of a 
old woman mending a pen for the little boy to 
write his copy with. And so you might have 
seen, George, if you had used the imagination 
that natur’ has supplied you with.” 





BLACK TARN. 
IN THREE PORTIONS. CHAPTER IV. 


Laurence had been married nearly a year; 
and it had been a year of unmitigated misery 
to him. Every day added to the alienation, 
and every day developed some new unloveliness 
in Annie. There was no pretence, now, of 
even good-will between them, and Laurence 
had already begun to speculate on the best 
manner of their separation. Annie took no 
ogre to conceal her temper: Le, none to conceal 
iis disgust ; she distinctly declined to help him 
in his embarfassments: he, as distinctly told 
her that this was his oniy reason for marrying 
her, and that, if it failed, she was nothing but 
an encumbrance. So things went very badly 
at Grantley Hall, and only wrath and enmity 
reigned between the miserable pair. 

One day, a cold, wretched winter’s day, when 
the snow came down in angry gusts, and 
the wind howled heavily through the leafless 
trees, Annie sat by the window, watching the 
torpid creatures in her aquarium. Laurence, 
flushed and agitated, looked wistfully over the 
wide acres, held now by precarious bonds, but 
which were so dear to the proud heart of this 
Last of the Grantleys, as he was fond of calling 
himself. He was hard pressed by his eredi- 
tors, and he had been again urging the 
matter of the Joan; but impatiently, trying to 
get by force what he could not obtain by 
gentleness, and unwisely reiterating his insult- 
ing reasons for ever having connected himself 
with her. Annie, quite silent, took not the 
slightest notice of him; she was intent on 
poking the actinie and holothuria with a long 
glass tube. 

At last, she did look up, and her eyes fell 
upon the distant figure of Mr. Clarke Jones, 
galloping up the drive. Mr. Jones was, by 
original design of nature, a horse-jockey, and 
prided himself on his thorough-bred mare. 

“Mr. Clarke Jones comes here much too 
often,” said Annie, abruptly interrupting her 
husband in the middle of one of his speeches. 

“T suppose I may choose my own men 0 
business.” 

“I suppose you may ; but he comes here too 
often.” 


“Why don’t you turn him out, then?” said - 


Laurence, with a laugh—not at all a pleasant one. 
* You have contrived to turn out every one you 
did not like.” 

“ Not every one,” said Annie, imperturbably; 
“not Mr. Jones.” 
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“No! he is too tough for you!” sneered 
Laurence, leaving the room just as the lawyer 
galloped up to the door. 

« \ damp visitor, sir!” said Mr. Clarke Jones, 
facetiously, stamping on the hall mat, and 
shaking the snow in heavy folds from his shaggy 
cout 

Laurence smiled graciously, even going the 
length of a cordial shake of the hand. He had 
no love for the man, but encouraged him, as a 
kind of animated tourniquet or thumb-screw, 
to make his wife wince a little. Such creatures 
are sometimes convenient in a household of 
wrath. 

“Could I speak with you alone, sir?” said 
Mr. Clarke Jones, a little anxiously. 

“ Certainly ; come into the library, Jones,” 
said Laurence. “ Here, Baker! take Mr. Jones’s 
coat, and bring up the brandy.” He knew the 
man, and intended to press him for a loan. 
Jones had money, and was not close-fisted. 

Baker opened a small spirit-case, brought hot 
water, set glasses, stirred the fire, then vanished. 
Mr. Jones mixed, without further invitation, a 
remarkably stiff tumbler of grog, and drank half 
of it at a draught scalding hot. 

“Well, Mr. Jones, and what is it?” said 
Laurence, when he had finished. ‘A poacher 
caught, or a coal-mine discovered? You have 
always an eye to my interests’—with a slight 
sneer—‘‘and I expect some day will make my 
fortune—or your own out of mine.” 

“He! he! he! very good!” laughed Mr. 
Jones, boisterously; “more likely yours than 
mine! A very little would do for me, while 
gentlemen like you take a deal to keep you up! 
He! he! he!” 

“ But your business, to-day ?” said Laurence. 

“You are quite sure we shall not be inter- 
rupted ?” said Mr. Jones, looking round. It was 
anervous matter that he had undertaken, and 
even he, as he expressed it afterwards, boggled 
at if. . 

“Interrupted?” said Laurence, disdainfully. 
“By whom ?” 

“1 thought, perheps, Mrs. Grantley might 
come in, you know,” said Jones, with a leer, 
and finished his tumbler. 

“This is not the business,” said Laurence. 
He would have liked to kick the fellow, but is 
it wise to kick your goose when you are going 
to whistle to it to lay golden eggs ? 

“ Well, sir, to tell the truth, it is rather a de- 
lieate subject to touch on,” said Mr. Jones, 
suddenly. “It is about Mrs. Laurence Grant- 
ley herself.” 

“Well, Jones, and what about Mrs. Lai rence 
Grantley?” 

Jones thought for a minute, rubbing his rough 
chin very hard. 

~ Who was she, sir, if I may make bold to 
ask ” 

“Don’t you know? She was the daughter of 
the late Sir ‘Thomas Sibson, of the Grange, 
member for the county,” said Laurence, with 
an air of profound indifference. ‘A good old 


almost as well as you understand the pedigree 
of a horse.” 

* And her mother ?” . 

“Oh! her mother was better still ; one of the 


Lascelles people. She died at the birth of her 
daughter, in Italy.” 

“Died at the birth of her daughter, in Italy, 
and was one of the Lascelles people,” repeated 
Mr. Jones, still musingly. He took his red, 
coarse under-lip between his finger and thumb, 
and rubbed it up like a schoolboy’s “cherry.” 
“Pray, sir, did Mrs. Grantley tell you all this 
herself ?” 

“Who else could?” said Laurence, shortly, 
not quite liking the conversation. 

“It is important to know if Mrs. Laurence 
Grantley herself told you all this,” persisted the 
lawyer. 

“You are subjecting me to rather a strange 
examination,” said Laurence, with a glance that 
boded no good. 

“ Sir, sir, I have a grave matter in hand— 
one affecting your whole life, your name, your 
position, everything you hold dearest,” said 
Mr. Jones. “Trust me for one short moment. 
I have your interest at heart—upon my soul I 
have! Yet I must try my ground before I give 
myself up, else you know, where am I?” said 
Mr. Jones, pathetically. 

Laurence laughed. “ Well, well! fire away, 
Jones,” he said, with sudden familiarity; for 
Laurence, with all his irritable temper, had a 
keen sense of the ludicrous. “Go on with your 
examination in chief. I willanswer.” He flung 
himself back in his chair, with his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, humming an air of La 
Gazza Ladra. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you! That is like the 
gentleman you are. Has, then, Mrs. Laurence 
given you any other particulars of her mother ?” 
said Mr. Jones, resuming his old attitude. 

“She has spoken of her sometimes, of course. 
I forget what, now. It was not a very lively 
subject at any time.” 

“ But she has said that her mother died at her 
birth, absolutely ?” 

“Of course she did. I told you so before.” 

“Mr. Grantley, it is my painful duty to in- 
form you that Mrs. Laurence Grantley has told 
you what is not true, and what she knows is not 
true. Her mother is alive at this hour, and is 
not a Lascelles.” 

“Indeed?” said Laurence, springing up, and 
turning very pale. “Yet how does this affect 
me—what do I care ?” he added, a moment after, 
indifferently. 

“You have been very grossly deceived— 
grossly; but I have written what I would 
rather not tell.” He handed over a paper 
with the broad margin, in cruel handwriting of 
the legal kind. Laurence opened the sheet, and 
read it. He read it quietly to the end without 
comment; but, at each paragraph, his face be- 
came paler and harder; then, folding it up, he 
flung himself forward with a laugh—a laugh that 
sounded ghastly, with that face rigid and white 
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“What I have told you,” said the lawyer, 
after a pause, ‘is as true as gospel; only too 
true. Do you think that a dying woman would 
tell such a gratuitous lie? Would she peril her 
soul—her soul, sir, mind that !—for the sake of 
a bit of mystification? There are certain things 
which we may fairly pronounce impossible to 
human nature, even to human nature in the 
justice room, and that this statement could be 
a lie, is one of them. Look at it in a matter-of- 
fact light. Take it as I meant it to be, a 
tremendous power in your own hands, with 
which you may do anything. The field is yours, 
and you may win the race ina canter. I know 
that vou have been disappointed in your lady’s 
not coming forward to help you a little more 
generously; but now you have a pressure— 
a to the square inch, sir—and can make 
1er do what is right, sir.” 

“You have taken a great deal of trouble about 
me, Jones,” said Laurence, huskily ; yet with the 
sneer, very well concealed, habitual to him when 
speaking to Clarke Jones. 

“Why, you see, you have always been kind 
and civil to me; and when this thing came quite 
accidentally in my way—I am an Eagley man, 
you know—I said to myself, ‘Jones, here is 
now an opportunity of doing young Mr. Grant- 
ley a good turn. He has pin you many a 
one, and now’s your time.’ By Jove, sir, | 
yas proud to do it. It was what they call a 
labour of love to hunt up that evidence and put 
it in your hands gratis; and I say again, I was 
proud to do it, sir!” 

“ But, Jones, my good fellow, I cannot take 
all this as serious,” said Laurence. ‘“ How 
easily such things are got up! A threat for 
money, political spite, old family feuds, and a 
story like this, takes no more time to build than 
a house of cards.” 

“Try it,’ said Jones, bringing his hand 
down heavily on the table, “try it! What 
good are they if they are not true? Where’s 
your hold? Where’s your trump card ? You are 
nowhere if I have brought you only a mare’s- 
nest. I had better by far have stayed at home 
and attended to my clients.” 

“Oh! they are all the better for your absence, 
Mr. Jones,” said Laurence, trying to assume 
that debonair insolence of his which sometimes 
succeeded well, but which now utterly failed. 

“Very likely, sir,’ said Mr. Jones, com- 
posedly ; “but I only say again, try it; just 
whisper the name in your sleep, maybe, or when 
you will—just say in her ear, ‘ My dear, did you 
ever know Jane Gilbert, of Eagley?’ and then 
see if it is true or not true.” 

“ Tricked! tricked! every way!” muttered 
Laurence, clenching his fist upon the chimney- 
piece. 

“ Yes,”’ said Mr. Jones, “she was an astute 
young lady ; knew her best cards, and played 
’em boldly.” 

“One word more, Jones: true or false— 
and remember, I do not accept it as absolute 
fact” (Mr. Jones smiled blandly), “ you will be 
silent, of course ?” 








“Sir!” said the bull-necked lawyer, in a tone 
of deep feeling. “On my life!” And he bowed 
himself out of the room. 

« The small end of the wedge is in at last,” 
said ‘he, as he mounted his horse and rode off, 
looking up to the drawing-room window, and 
lifting his hat to Mrs. Grantley, who still watched 
her creatures in the aquarium. 

Laurence sat in the library till the dinner-bell 
rang, lost in thought, but preparing for decisive 
action. He felt that a home life together was 
now impossible, and what he had to determine 
was the manner of the separation. Before he 
came in to dinner, his course was decided, and 
his plans laid. Annie noticed that he was very 
pale, and even more silent than usual; that his 
eyes never by chance once met hers; and that he 
had a fixed and stony manner. But Annie was 
not impressionable, and cared nothing for what 
people thought or felt, so long as they did not 
worry her. 

. CHAPTER V. 

“You look ill, Annie,” said her husband, at 
breakfast the next day, looking, not directly at 
her, but just past her pale, lustreless hair. 

“ Nonsense, I am not ill,” said Annie, un- 
graciously. She took a pride in being doubly 
surly whenever Laurence seemed disposed to 
be kindly, and liked to vex him for the pleasure 
of seeing him lose his temper. This is a treat 
sometimes, to cold natures. 

“JT should wish you to see a doctor, though,” 
said Laurence, in the same wooden manner. 

“Don’t pretend to make a fuss about me. 
I am well enough.” 

“You are not well, Annie.” 

“Do you wish me to be ill? and has that 
wish fathered your thought?” Annie asked, 
coldly. “Give me the toast, and leave me alone. 
I am well enough.” 

“Yet I must have my own way in this; I 
must have you see Dr. Downs.” 

“JT don’t want to see him.” She lifted her 
dull eyes. ‘“ You are wonderfully anxious about 
me to-day, Laurence.” 

“That was one of your ungracious speeches,” 
said Laurence, smoothly, while a look of bit- 
terest hatred flashed like fire over his face. 

“Truth is generally ungracious,” said Annie ; 
“and.1 am not easily taken in.” 

Laurence got up and left the room. He felt 
it dangerous to stay there longer. Her defiant 
insolence seemed almost to court her own de- 
struction. 

“Tt must end! it must end!” he said, aloud. 
* God help her !” 

There was a danger lying before them both, 
which made Laurence feel like a fiend ; but what 
he was now planning, though a cruel, was at 
least a safe, alternative. Safe in every way: 
safe for honour’s sake; safe for her life; safe 
for him; cruel, yes, and hard and bitter to be 
borne; but, after all, was there not perhaps 4 
reason? Was it all only expediency, or was there 
not necessity ? 

Unable to remain longer in the house, Lau- 
rence took his dog and gun, and wandered up to 
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Black Tarn, the bleak desolateness of which har- 
monised only too weil with his present feelings. 
Scarcely knowing what he did or where he was, 
he passed the whole day upon those barren crags 
in a state of confused and stormy tumult, wnere 
was neither perception nor arrangement, but 
only fierce pain of burning hatred. But the even- 
ing came, and he must return to the home which 
was worse thana grave to him, and to the chains 
which ate into his soul. The wrong that he had 
done was bearing bitter fruit. 

In the lane, face to face, and where there was 
no possibility of escape, he suddenly saw May 
Sefton and her mother. It was the first time 
they had met since his marriage ; for May had 
been often from home, and Laurence had pur- 

osely avoided her. But now he went up to her, 
eld out his hand as in olden times, shook hers 
warmly, spoke to her with a thick breath and a 
searching eye, and with a face so troubled that 
even May, unsuspicious as she was, noticed it, 
and wondered what had happened to disturb 
him. Mrs. Sefton saw iin. She only 
said carelessly as they parted, “Mr. Grant- 
ley was very cordial to-day, but did not look 
well.” 

May said she thought him looking ill too, but 
was very glad to have seen him at all, and wished 
that Mrs. Laurence was a more cordial woman, 
for Mr. Laurence Grantley was the most de- 
lightful person in the neighbourhood. May 
would have become much more eloquent on the 
subject, but something checked her, and she did 
not care to renew the conversation. 

Laurence turned back into the woods the in- 
stant he left them; and it was long past night- 
fall when he returned to the Hall, late for dinner. 

After dinner, looking round moodily for some 
object to speak about and break a deadly silence, 
he noticed, on the drawing-room table, a beau- 
tiful spray of holly, thick with crimson berries, 
clustering like drops of blood about the stem. 
A sudden thought struck him. 

“ A fine branch,” he said, taking it in his hand, 
and fixing his eyes steadily on his wife ; “ but the 
finest holly I ever saw, was once at Eagley, a 
small village, at the house of a poor woman 
there; what was her name?” — musingly. 
“Oh! Jane Gilbert! I remember the cireum- 
stance as if it was only yesterday: the cold, 
bleak December day, the holly bough with its 
blood-red berries, and the fair-haired peasant 
woman, with ‘Jane Gilbert’ on the little sign 
above her door.” 

A deadly slate-coloured pallor on Annie’s 
face, a slight quiver of the loose-hanging under- 
lip, and the cold hand passed slowly over her 

ar, were all the signs she gave that the name 
had touched her. But Laurence noted them all. 

“T don't like holly,” she said, flinging the 
branch in 0 the fire. 

“No? Why is that ?” 

Annie kept silent, and looked obtuse. 

He went on: “ Eagley is a place well worth 
Seeing ; you ought to go there some day, and see 
Mrs. Gilbert’s holly bush.” 

Annie’s face was livid. “You seem mad 


about Mrs. Jane Gilbert!” slie said, and turned 
her back rudely. 

“Your chameleon and yourself are, I see, in 
your usual sympathy,” continued Laurence, who 
seemed bent on talking. “ You are ghastly, and 
your chameleon looks dying. Shall Dr. Downs 
prescribe for you both ?” 

“Tam not going to have Dr. Downs,” said 
Annie, stolidly. 

“T think you will,” said Laurence. 

“ What did he mean by Eagley and Jane Gil- 
bert ?” thought Annie, as she sat motionless at 
her toilette that night. ‘“Clarkq Jones was 
here a long time the other day, and Clarke Jones 
is an Eagley man. But he could not have known. 
Nurse Brown would never have betrayed me, 
and she is dead, they say: if she is, no one 
living knows but myself, and no one living knows 
that J know it. She believes that I died. Yet, 
what does it all mean? Why this change of 
manner? Why this persistence about the doctor * 
So unlike him, too! Well! let the worst come. 
I will face it out.” 

Obedient to his summons, the next day Dr. 
Downs called at the Hall; a man full of plea- 
sant gossip and scientific news; a shrewd, 
blandly-talkative man, who told everything he 
knew, and who knew everything to tell; invalu- 
able as a circulating medium of talk—as a kind 
of peripatetic news-letter. 

“You will not find much apparently amiss 
with Mrs. Grantley,” said Laurence, very anxi- 
ously; “but, my dear doctor, though no phy- 
siologist, even I can see the necessity of some 
immediate treatment. She is very strange at 
times ; has odd fancies, odd dislikes ; her feelings 
become perverted, her affections turn to wild 
and causeless enmities; she is full of monstrous 
suspicions. In a word, her mind is unsettled. 
I do not know what to do with her.” 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Grantley! I thought 
I was on quite a different errand,” said Dr. 
Downs, taken by surprise. Dear, dear! Poor 
young lady! Ah! 1 always said it—scrofula, 
unmistakable scrofula. Never mistaken, Mr. 
Grantley, in that, however it may show itself. 
But, come! We must hope and work for the 
best, before we despair. A little change of 
air and change of scene may do all the good in 
the world. it sometimes checks a budding ma- 
nifestation entirely.” 

* You think it might save my wife ?” 

“T hope so; but I should hardly like giving 
an opinion before seeing her, you know. May I 
see her?” 

“Certainly; come with me: she is in the 
drawing-room.” 

“ Annie!” he said, as they entered the room, 
“Dr. Downs has called to see you.” 

“Dr. Downs might have been spared the 
trouble,” said Annie, sullenly, not rising nor 
taking the smallest notice of the physician. “I 
am quite well, and you know that I am, Lau- 
rence,” 

“ Well! we don’t think there is anything 
ve-ry much the matter,” said Dr. Downs, in a 
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manner. “A little so-so, perhaps, but nothing 
more. But let me feel your pulse—come, my 
dear lady, let me do that.” 

“ There is no occasion,” growled Annie, fold- 
ing her hands tightly over her knee. 

“Mrs. Grantley seems quite afraid of me,” 
Jaughed Dr. Downs to Laurence, cheerily, but 
as if he was speaking of a child. This did not 
improve Annie’s temper. ‘‘ My dear madam,” 
he continued, coaxingly, “I am not going to be 
offensive, or, I hope, very disagreeable ; but it 
is my duty to tell you that you need a little 
attention. , What possible objection can there 
be to an old man like me just looking in every 
now and then upon you, and keeping you 
straight ?” 

“Do you want to have a chance of poisoning 
me under pretence of nursing me?” said Annie, 
impassively, turning to her husband. 

“The old thing,” whispered the doctor; “an 
almost infallible sign—suspicion of their best 
friends — causeless, wild, rampant suspicion! 
Dear, dear! This looks serious.” 

** My dear Annie,” said Laurence, soothingly, 
“how can you talk so wildly? Be advised; suffer 
Dr. Downs to prescribe for you, and everything 
will come right. It is only your good that Iam 
anxious for.” 

“There is some plot here, and TI am not 
disposed to be the victim,” said Annie, rising, 
and speaking just as usual, without haste 
or emphasis; her words dripping over her 
lips as if she had not energy enough even to 
enunciate them. Her eyes were fixed with a 
dull, stupid kind of rancour on her husband ; 
but a merely animal rancour, instinctive rather 
than intelligent. “Dr. Downs may go. I 
am not ill. I don’t want his medicines, and 
I shall not take them if he sends them. If you 
want to murder me, Laurence, you must do it 
with less preparation; for 1 know that this is 
what you are aiming at, only you are a coward, 
and are afraid to bring it about.” She rang the 
bell. ‘ Baker, show Dr. Downs out,” she said, 
in her stolid way. 

“Not yet, Baker, not yet!” cried Laurence, 
quite amiably, as if his wife had simply made a 
mistake; for Laurence was eareful of appear- 
ances always, and especially anxious for a fa- 
vourable verdict from his household now. 
“Come, doctor,” taking his arm, “ come into 
the library with me. I want to talk to you. 
Well?” he asked, anxiously, as they entered the 
room. 

“ Ah!” sighed Dr. Downs, shaking his head, 
“a dreadful thing, if it should be true, Mr. 
Grantley! But I can scarcely decide on one 
visit, you'know. I will come again in a day or 
two-—better not immediately, else it might 
excite her—but in a day or two, when I will 
undertake the case thoroughly.” 

“But you think the ‘brain is threatened, 
doctor ?” 

“Threatened? Yes, indeed I fear so; but cer- 
tainly not distinctly diseased—at least not yet.” 

He did come again, many times ; and at every 
visit Annie was more sullen and more strange ; 








ruder in her manners, more incautious in her 
language ; fuller of wild accusations and stupid 
suspicions ; till Dr. Downs—not a very acute 
man at the best of times, and one who generally 
asked the friends of his patient what ailed them 
—took his impression as Laurence had indicated, 
and gave it as his opinion that she was decidedly, 
but not dangerously, insane. 

“ Yet decidedly ?” said Laurence. 

“‘ Mr. Grantley, after careful and dispassionate 
study, I feel myself competent to pronounce the 
word : decided! "ad 

Laurence bid. his face in his hands, to conceal 
the guilty joy that burst over it. 

“ And what must I do with her, doctor ?” he 
then said. “Ought I not to put her under 
proper care? I scarcely like the awful respon- 
sibility of keeping her here.” 

“ Why you see, my dear sir, if it originates in 
scrofula, general management is a great thing. 
Nourishing diet, plenty of society, change of air; 
perhaps total change of place, such as foreign 
travel and the like; the health strictly attended 
to,—all these are admirable correctives to stru- 
mous tendencies. So, before sending her out of 
your own hands, which may be a painful neces- 
sity after all, try home measures: try a little gaiety, 
a little movement, a little shaking up; a ball, for 
instance; not a bad notion, Mr. Grantley ; a ball 
might be very advantageous to her at the pre- 
sent crisis. She wants rousing, my dear sir ; half 
these cases become chronic for want of rousing. 
If I see no improvement after this, then, Mr. 
Grantley, it will be my painful duty to recom- 
mend restraint.” 

The doctor spent that day and part of the 
next in running about the neighbourhood, telling 
every one that Mrs. Laurence Grantley, poor 
thing, was decidedly queer; and that Mr. Lau- 
rence Grantley was the best husband in the 
world, and fairly broken down with affliction. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Arter a long struggle Laurence had his own 
way. ‘There was to a ball at the old Hall, 
and every one was to be invited; even May 
Sefton, whom yet Laurence dreaded to see under 
his own roof, and even Clarke Jones, the vulgar 
lawyer—his first invitation to the house. Lau- 
rence undertook to frame the list of guests, in- 
different whether Annie liked them or not. 
Hitherto her supremacy had been unquestioned, 
but now she found herself on the losing side. 

Annie resolved that the ball should be the 
first and the last. She would make it impossible 
for any one to come a second time. Accord- 
ingly, she behaved with so bad a grace ; showed 
her temper so unequivocally ; was so rude, s0 
bitter, so full of undisguised antagonism to her 
husband ; her arrangements were so insufficient, 
and her conduct so extraordinary, that people 
congregated in wondering groups about the 
room: the initiated explaining to the outsiders 
that. Mrs. Grantley junior was crazy, and not 
responsible for her actions, and.that Dr. Downs 
had ordered the ball to do her good, and rouse 
her. Dr. Downs, who, for the most part, es- 
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tablished himself as a kind ¢f paternal keeper 
near her, and never minded her insolence, but 
provoked it by his aggravating tone of bland 
patronage, sometimes left his post to whisper 
confidentially to his friends that, poor thing, she 
was worse this evening than ever, and that Mr. 
Grantley was much to be pitied. 

So he was; and indeed he might have gone 
mad himself, were it not for the thought which 
possessed him, and the hope it gave of a 
speedy freedom. For surely public opinion 
would support him now; aud would not all 
the world say, after what they saw this evening, 
= an asylum was the only sure place for his 
wife ? 

The report of Annie’s strange alienation of 
mind reached May Sefton; near to whom was 
standing Mr. Clarke Jones. Mr. Clarke Jones 
had managed to be standing pretty often near 
to May Sefton this evening, and Laurence, 
whose eyes were seldom far from her, soon grew 
darkly conscious that the vulgar country lawyer 
was presuming to admire her, and daring to 
show his admiration: an insolence, by-the-by, 
he would never have been guilty of, but for the 
lift Mr. Grantley’s great patronage of him had 
given him in society. 

“How very shocking!” said May, a little 
blanching. ‘ How terrible for poor Mr. Grant- 
ley! how I feel for him!” And eyes full of 
gentle pity turned tenderly upon him. 

“He has one consolation,” said Jones, in 
a thick voice: “he has the sympathy of: the 
prettiest young lady in the county.” 

“Sir!” said May, turning on Lin a look of 
ineffable disdain. May had no affectation, and 
never pretended that she did not understand a 
compliment. 

“No offence, miss, I hope. I only spoke as 
I felt, and honest hearts have free tongues,” 
said Jones, colouring. 

Pretty May turned the tip of her round white 
shoulder ; and just then Laurence, who had seen 
and divined her glance, came up to her hurriedly 
and asked her to waltz with him. 

“Bless you, dear Miss Sefton!” he mur- 
mured—* God bless you for your sympathy to 
a broken-hearted man !”” 

_May meant no evil. She thought only to be 
kind; but she was impulsive al full of pas- 
sionate feeling; and the blessing touched her 
inmost soul. She looked up into Laurence 
Grantley’s face, and tears were in her eyes. 
Then she said, in a sisterly, gentle voice : “ Poor 
Mr. Grantley! I do feel for you!” Lau- 
rence started and pressed her tenderly to him; 
his face paler than the marble bust lookin 
serenely down from its height; then he whirle 
her rapidly from the waltz, and led her to her 
mother. 

, ™ sien Sefton . tired of bo “_~ with 
oreed gaiety, and going off smiling; leavin 
May oo eiees and ore Pa ashamed. 

“Twill go and talk to Mrs. Grantley,” she 
said, after a moment. “ Poor Annie! she wants 
comforting too.” 

Accepting the arm of one of her numerous 


cavaliers always ready to do her service, she 
went across the room to Annie, who sat alone, 
not speaking to any one but those who went up 
to her, and then shortly and disagreeably ; as- 
suming nothing of the hostess, and paying as 
little attention to the guests as to the arrange- 
ments. She had never looked worse than to- 
night; her heavy face had never worn a more 
stolid, more unamiable expression; ill as she 
always dressed, to-night she was execrably 
attired in a pale dull grey, the colour of -her 
skin, with pale yellow flowers, the colour of 
her hair. May, in her floating, diaphanous robe 
of blue and white, looked like an angel by the 
side of a corpse. 

“You had better go and dance with Mr. 
Grantley again,” said Annie, not looking up. 

“JT want to talk to you instead,” said May, 
smiling. “It is long since we had a nice long 
talk, and you have never told me of your 
travels.” 

“T don’t want to talk,” said Annie; “ and 
you had better go and dance with Mr. Grantley.” 

When Annie once began to iterate her sen- 
tences it was lost labour to attempt to move her. 
It was her favourite form of obstinacy, and her 
obstinacy was of iron. So May was at last 
driven away by a shower of hard, cold insolences 
which never softened and never relaxed. 

The weary evening came to its end; pro- 
nounced a failure; and every one went away 
convinced that Mrs. Laurence Grantley was 
mad, and might do anything—kill her husband, 
kill herself, set fire to the house, or do something 
shocking, my dears. ‘There ought to be a keeper 
got, said the gossips, confidentially. 

The next day was dull, gloomy, miserable; 
a little rain fell in the morning, but, to- 
wards noon it ceased, though the clouds hung 
heavy and low, and the mist wreatlis clung 
about the ravines and clefts. It was one of 
those days of unutterable gloom and sadness, 
when the earth lies like dead, and the heavy 
sky sweeps downward like a pall; when the 
whole expression of nature is of gloom and 
sorrow ; and when even crimes do not startle us 
so much as they would at a brighter soment. 
Laurence would not meet his wife to-day. He 
breakfasted early, by himself, and, after writing 
several letters in his library (one to Dr. Downs, 
asking him to appoint a colleague and sign the 
necessary certificate for his wife’s admission 
into an asylum), he went out, again taking 
the direction of Black Tarn, his favourite 
place of refuge when sad or sorrowful. Deep 
in a sunless rift—where the very eagles built 
no nests, and where no trace of life nor ve- 
getation was to be seen, with the grey crags 
striking sheer and sharp from the edge, as if 
torn asunder by some mighty throb which had 
rent mountains and destroyed cities, and where 
the very mountain sheep could find no footing— 
Black Tarn lay like a lake of the dead, or, as 
the country people believed it was, like the 
mouth of the bottomless pit. All sorts of fierce 
traditions and mournful tales lingered about tie 
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and wrong; accidents of straying feet; destruc- 
tion to young lovers and laughing children; the 
suicide of love, despair, and guilt—all such sad 
memories hovered, like restless ghosts, over the 
dark pool. Laurence sat down by the edge, fling- 
ing stones into the water still and unruffled at 
the base, thinking with stormy passion over the 
shame and misery of his present life, but not 
thinking of his own wrong-doing, nor remem- 
bering that he had been the author of his own 
despair. 

“You have chosen an intellectual occupa- 
tion,” said Annie’s voice, falling dull and dead, 
as usual. 

Laurence started up. 
free of you!” 

“You are polite, Laurence the gentleman,” 
sneered Annie, looking at him with her clayey, 
impassible face, like some frightful mask un- 
earthed. 

‘The woman who received her guests as you 
did last night is not the person to tax another 
with impoliteness,” said Laurence, angrily. 

“T was about as good as my company, and 
rather better than my husband,” said Annie, 
hanging her lip. 

“ Don’t dare to mention yourself in the same 
— with me!” Laurence cried, with dis- 

in. 

“No? Why not? Well; I don’t think 
we are quite on an equality of vice either! 
TZ don’t make an intimate friend of such a man 


Am I never to be 


as Clarke Jones. J don’t lay plots to make you | 
out mad, and get you taken to an asylum. J) 
don’t carry my love to another, and do my | 


utmost to wreck the happinéss of a life for 
vanity. J do none of these things, as some one I 
could name does!” And she flung her fingers 
contemptuously against his cheek. 

“No? But I will tell you what you do,” said 
Laurence, grasping her by the arms till she 
winced and writhed : “you make your life an 
incarnate lie; you creep into an honourable 
family by a lie; you go through the world with 
falsehood and shame written on your brow, 
and hide your degraded origin by perjury and 

° 


fraud.” 
said Aunie, strug- 


“What do you mean?” 
gling to free her wrists. 

“T mean that you are the child of an un- 
married servant woman; that you know this, 
and knew it when you married me; that, for 
fear of .this ever being known to others, you 
have left your mother to the workhouse; and 
that, at this very moment when we both stand 
here, Jane Gilbert, your mother, is eating 
the pauper’s bread, and wearing the pauper’s 
dress.” 

“Ah, you know this!” said Annie, with a 
contemptuous smile; “I thought you dic. And 
if L did all this, what then? It was diamond 
cut diamond ; and mine was the hardest. Were 
your pride and advantage only to be thought 


| 





of, and mine set aside? Was it no temptation 
that the daughter of a pauper should be the 
wife of the proudest man of his county, and 
bear a. name which its owner thought scarcely 
good enough for a princess? You thought 
you got birth and money, and you had neither ; 
I knew that I got birth and ‘station, and my 
bargain was the best. You tried to outwit 
me, and failed ; I tried to outwit you, and suc- 
ceeded.” 

“ Are you mad, to taunt me in this manner, 
and in this place ?” whispered Laurence, clasp- 
ing her arms still more firmly, while a terrible 
expression stole over his face. 

“No, not quite mad enough for your pur- 
ose yet,” said Annie, with a low, insulting 
augh. “ Not mad enough to have left you my 
money, and so make my death an advantage to 
you; when you go home you shall know who is 
my real heir, and then, perhaps, you will under- 
stand me better; not mad enough to be paraded 
as mad before the world, to be goaded and pro- 
voked, and then locked up at your pleasure; 
not mad enough to let myself be made the 
footstool of your fortunes, to be kicked over 
when you are tired of it; not mad enough for 
anything of this, Laurence Grantley, as you will 
find to your cost! Iam the natural daughter of 
a pauper,” she went on to say, “and you are 
Mr. Grantley of the Hall. I turned your mother 
out of the house; I foiled you from the first 
day to the last; and I have not done with you 
yet. Hearme! Attempt to lay a finger on me, 
and all the world shall know the truth as you 
know it, and the meanest wretch in this place 
shall laugh at the story of the birth of Mr. 
Grantley’s rich wife, and how finely he got 
taken in!” 


What had passed over the scene? The leaden 
sky hung low and black as before ; the wild birds 
shrieked as they flew across the vale, as they 
had shrieked ten minutes ago; on the crags a 
few stones were dislodged as if by a spurning 
foot, and on the tarn rushed broad ripples, 
circling swiftly about the pool. Laurence stood 
on the cliff above the tarn alone. He dared not 
stand there long. His brain swam, and he 
turned wildly away. 

Entering the little wood behind the crag, he 
met Mr. Clarke Jones. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Jones, with a sin- 
gular smile, and passed on. Generally he used 
to stop and talk. 
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